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Detour Into Controls 


A. F. W. Plumptre 


he year 1948 sees the beginning of our “detour” into controls. 

Our Prime Minister, speaking from London on November 
17, 1947, told Canadian listeners of the far-reaching trade agree- 
ments that had been made with all of the more important trading 
nations of the world. Looking down the path of the future he 
was able to forecast lower tariffs and freer trade. But he warned 
that in the immedate future we were going to take a detour, and 
a rough one, into quotas and restrictions. 

If we look for a single reason why we have to make this 
detour, we shall find it in the announcement in August, 1947 
that the British Government could no longer continue “converti- 
bility” of sterling. In July they had undertaken, not without 
misgiving, to give any country which had (like Canada) a 
“favourable” trade balance with them, cash, that is gold or 
United States dollars, for the difference between imports and 
exports. However, after a little more than a month they found 
that they could not continue. This did not affect us very much 
at the time because our excess exports to England and the rest 
of the “sterling area” were being financed by our 1946 loan to 
the United Kingdom. It did mean, however, that we could no 
longer look forward in the fairly near future, when the loan 
ran out, to getting cash for our excess exports. Therefore, we 
had to embark on some new policy. 

The breakdown of our hopes for selling to England—tradi- 
tionally our chief customer—for cash was part of a wider break- 
down. Until August, 1947 we, together with other countries, 
had been trying to build a world in which many wartime con- 
trols could be done away with and in which freer trade would 
be possible. In particular, we were trying to get rid of special 
tariff and quota arrangements designed to penalize, or to favour, 
one country or one group of countries rather than others; we 
were trying to get trade onto a true “multilateral” basis. The 
great achievement of the Geneva Trade Conference of 1947 was 
that the United States offered very sweeping reductions in its 
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tariffs in exchange for considerable (although not nearly such 
sweeping) reductions in Empire preferences. This was the cul- 
mination of many measures. In its Lend-Lease agreements the 
United States had asked the countries receiving Lend-Lease aid 
to promise freer trade and tariff reductions after the war. A 
number of international organizations, in particular the Inter- 
national Bank and the International Fund had been designed to 
help achieve the same objective. Finally, the Loan Agreement, 
which the United States made with the United Kingdom in July, 
1946 insisted that a year later, in July, 1947, the British should 
pay cash (if necessary out of the American loan) for the excess 
of their imports over their exports, and thus lay the basis for 
generally freer trade. 

Unfortunately, the world did not go the way that we had all 
hoped. Europe, and to some extent Great Britain, were far more 
severely damaged physically and psychologically by the war 
than people had realized; recovery was much slower. The na- 
tions of the West failed to reach satisfactory working arrange- 
ments with the Russians and this severely retarded European 
reconstruction, particularly in Germany which had been cut 
in two. Inflation in the United States meant that American 
loans to Great Britain and a number of European countries ran 
out in 1947 or early 1948 instead of lasting a year or more longer. 
Finally, England had a terribly severe winter in 1947 and Europe 
suffered widespread crop failures. As a result of all these things, 
England and the continent of Europe were not in a position in 
the summer of 1947 to stand on their own feet; they could not 
produce enough and export enough to pay their own way. 

Canada—it has been said over and over again—makes a large 
part of its living, indeed makes the most important and basic 
part of its living, by exports and most of these exports have tra- 
ditionally gone to Great Britain and Europe. By the middle of 
1947 it was clear that our chief customers were not, and would 
not be for some time, in a position to pay us for anything like 
all the imports they wanted from us. Since we could not get 
cash from them we could not afford ourselves to pay for all the 
imports we were getting from another source—the United States. 
Our total trade for that year was roughly in balance but since 
we were not able to get payment for a large portion of our ex- 
ports we could not pay out of current earnings for a large portion 
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of our imports. Hence we had to draw heavily on our cash 
reserves. 

The picture of our “North Atlantic Triangle” which has been 
given in many articles and speeches recently is basically correct 
but somewhat over simplified. It has been suggested that im- 
mediately before the war we were importing far more from the 
United States than we were exporting there and that we were 
using our earnings from surplus exports to England and elsewhere 
to meet our obligations in the United States. This is not strictly 
true; in the years immediately before the war our trade with 
the United States was fairly closely in balance. We did have 
an export surplus to the United Kingdom and the rest of the 
Empire, and we were transferring that surplus to New York, but 
we were using it in New York, not to pay for any excess of 
American imports, but to reduce debt there. This introduces 
the matter of capital movements which has been somewhat neg- 
lected in recent discussions. 

During periods of high business activity in this country we 
have practically always, and often to a very large extent, de- 
pended on an inflow of capital from abroad. Before the first 
world war it came largely from the United Kingdom; afterwards 
it came largely from the United States. These inward movements 
of funds gave us the foreign exchange we needed during these 
periods of active business not only to import machinery and a 
lot of capital goods but also to finance a high and rising standard 
of living, that is, to finance large imports of consumer goods at 
the same time. 

During the second world war this might well have happened 
because boom conditions certainly prevailed in this country. 
However, as a result of various expedients, including the Hyde 
Park arrangement and extensive restrictions on the import of 
consumer goods from the United States, our current imports 
of capital from the United States were not used up in our pur- 
chases there. We were able to pay our way in the United States 
as far as current purchases went and our capital imports resulted 
in a very large accumulation of reserves of gold and United 
States dollars. Our reserves rose by more than a billion dollars. 
This is a huge accumulativn as will be readily realized from the 
fact that, at their lowest point at the end of 1941, our reserves 
were about $200 million. 
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The post-war boom, which was really the continuation of the 
wartime boom, continued to attract capital from the United 
States. Our wartime restrictions on United States imports were 
taken off and we began to buy heavily in that country, both 
consumer goods and capital goods. As a result of these pur- 
chases our reserves stopped increasing and started to decline. 
However, for a time they did not decline sharply. The real 
change came soon after July, 1946. At that time the government 
put the Canadian dollar, which all through the war had been 
at a level of 90 cents in the United States, back to parity. Up 
to that time while our dollar was at a discount quite a lot of the 
money which was being invested in Canada from the United 
States was coming here partly in the hope that our dollar would 
go up to parity and that the investors would therefore get a 
“capital gain” out of what they sent into Canada. When our 
dollar did go up to parity this incentive ceased to exist. 

Indeed it was replaced by exactly the opposite incentive. 
With our dollar at parity there was no likelihood at all of its 
appreciating any farther. The only possibility of movement 
was downward. This meant that any money coming in from 
the United States ran a risk of a “capital loss.” As a result, the 
inflow of money practically ceased. With our purchases in the 
United States remaining high, our reserves immediately started 
to tumble. If we had not had foreign exchange control there 
would have been an outflow of capital and the fall of reserves 
would have been even faster. 

And so the post-war boom ran on after July, 1946 without the 
support of capital inflow from the United States. A year later, 
after August, 1947, it became clear that it would have to run on 
without any support from earnings from the United Kingdom and 
Europe. Hence, the new course had to be charted. 

The programme which the government introduced in Novem- 
ber, 1947 has its positive and negative aspects. The negative 
aspect has been most evident up to the present. People who 
travel to the United States for pleasure have been limited to $150 
a year. A group of imports were banned from all countries in- 
cluding a number of pulp and paper products, toilet articles, 
kitchen and plumbing ware, a variety of hard goods and appli- 
ances, furniture, fur coats, jewellery, and last but not least in 
political significance, fresh fruits and vegetables. In addition, 
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four groups of goods were put under import quotas: the first 
group, staple fruits and vegetables, includes potatoes, apples, 
onions, and citrus fruits and juices; the second group consists of 
textiles and clothing; the third, leather and rubber goods; and 
the fourth, miscellaneous hard goods including glass, cutlery, and 
toys. An excise tax of 25 per cent has been put on hard goods 
and appliances that are made in Canada and that depend heavily 
on components and materials imported from the United States. 
Motor cars are being placed under import quota and special 
taxes; the taxes on the higher priced cars which use a lot of 
American components and materials are very heavy indeed. 

The positive parts of the programme are less clear cut. An 
attempt is being made to stimulate gold by means of a bonus on 
extra production. The Hon. C. D. Howe’s Department is attempt- 
ing to persuade, cajole, or threaten Canadian industries into less 
dependence on United States sources of materials, greater manu- 
facturing at home in Canada, and greater exports to the United 
States. In connection with this programme, he has power to 
bring under import licences structural steel, machinery, and 
other capital goods. 

Mr. Howe’s task of reshaping Canadian imports, production, 
and exports to the needs of our external position is difficult. 
Canadian production and trade has not just grown like Topsy; it 
has been shaped by strong forces. Chief amongst these forces 
have been the tariffs of other countries in the Commonwealth. 
Most exports of our manufactures have been built up under 
Empire preference. American branch plants have been estab- 
lished in Canada to take advantage of this preference. At the 
same time, the Canadian manufacturers, whether branch plants 
or independents, have always imported a substantial quantity 
of components and materials from the United States because it 
was cheaper to obtain them there, even in the face of our own 
tariffs, than to manufacture them in relatively small volume in 
Canada. Thus, in a sense, Canada has been an intermediary, 
obtaining partly processed materials and components in the 
United States, manufacturing them into fully fabricated articles, 
and shipping them to other parts of the British Empire. But 
now we ought to go into reverse. We ought to be buying more 
in the British Empire, trying to balance to some extent our 
sterling trade, and selling more in the United States. But going 
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into reverse is easier said than done; it is like telling a cow which 


has been eating grass and giving milk that henceforth you expect 
it to drink milk and produce grass. One of the few examples 
of cow-in-reverse is aluminium: we buy bauxite in British Guiana 
and, partly thanks to recent tariff changes, can sell finished 
aluminium in the United States. 

Our branch plants of American concerns are in a specially 
difficult position. Many of them are not free to try to sell in 
the United States or any other “dollar” markets. They have 
arrangements or agreements or licences from their head office 
in the United States which preclude them from exporting to any 
but certain countries and these countries are often, in fact almost 
always, “sterling” countries not “dollar” countries. One must 
not be too optimistic about attempts to make Canadian firms sell 
in the United States. They may be able to lessen their depen- 
dence on the United States for 
sales in that country are not likely to leap upward. 

The Geneva agreements will, of course, be a great help. To 
some extent they will help in the field of manufactures but their 
be in agriculture, forestry, and 


components and materials but 


greatest help to us is likely to 
fisheries. In these fields the United States has made very large 
reductions of rates to us. 
the business of trying to export to the United States warn us not 


The administration of the tariff may 


However, people who know most about 


to look at the rates alone. 
mean more than its actual rates. Customs officials who are in- 
structed to keep goods out of a country can find ways and means 
of doing it very effectively and this has been the situation in the 
United States. At Geneva the American Administration pro- 
mised to change this situation, but a change in the administration 
of the tariff—strangely enough—needs legislative action. Until 
we see where such legislation ends up in Congress we must not 
be too confident that the American trade concessions are all that 
they seem to be. 

However, since last November the increased flow of goods 
from Canada to the United States has not been held up so much 
by American regulations as by Canadian restrictions on exports, 
restrictions that had their birth in wartime to ensure adequate 
supplies in Canada at reasonable prices. Since the war these 
restrictions on exports have been continued for the same pur- 
poses. If they were completely removed we would earn—and earn 
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quickly—a substantial amount of United States dollars. But it 
would be at the expense of a sharp inflation and severe short- 
ages of supply in some fields. These fields are important ones. 
They include lumber, meat, other foodstuffs, animal feeds, and 
a number of other important items. It is doubtful whether 
we can really afford the luxury—and it is a luxury—of all these 
restrictions on exports in the present state of the world and of our 
cash reserves. 

How long we can keep them depends in part on whether 
the United States passes substantial votes of money for Europe, 
for the Marshall Plan or European Recovery Plan as it is now 
called, and on how much of these monies is spent in Canada. 
Fairly heavy expenditures in Canada would mean that we might 
quite soon get rid of some of our restrictions on imports, or 
that we could retain, at lower prices, a more ample supply of 
goods that might be exported. However, we must recall that 
the Marshall Plan extends over four years. Suggestions that 
our import restrictions will only be in force for a few months, or 
a year at most, seems over optimistic. 

Some people have talked as if a return of our dollar to 90 
cents in American funds would have been sufficient to avoid 
most or all of the government’s new restrictions and controls. 
No thoughtful and disinterested person holds this view, unless 
he bases it on a guess that a return to that level would bring in 
a large flow of capital investment from the United States—at a 
rate of, say, $300 to $400 millions a year. Such a rate of inflow 
seems wildly improbable. A devaluation of 10 cents would 
have very little effect on our trade position. A much greater 
devaluation, of 30 cents or 40 cents, might bring about a balance 
in our trade with the United States, but at the expense of a 
violent increase in prices of all imports, not only from the 
United States but all other countries as well. Exchange depre- 
ciation is a very crude weapon with which to try to meet our 
complicated international problems. 

The revival of European ability to export is at the heart of our 
problems. It would seem premature to remove our new defences 
before Europe is standing on its own feet. In other words, it 
would seem premature to take them off entirely merely because 
of a temporary inflow of Marshall Plan money. The spending 
of Marshall Plan money, here or elsewhere, is merely a means 
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to an end—the recovery of Europe. We must be sure that the 
end has been achieved, and that we can look forward to paying 
our own way out of our own exports to Europe, before we can 
feel safe without import restrictions. Moreover, with Europe 
split down the middle by the iron curtain, he would be a brave 
man who would foretell a recovery following 1948 as rapid as 
that which followed 1924. 

Nevertheless, we may hope that the Marshall Plan of 1948 like 
the Dawes Plan of 1924 may be the beginning of recovery. If 
this proves to be the case our detour into controls will be a 
relatively smooth one and perhaps not longer than a couple of 
years. On the other hand, if the Marshall Plan does not succeed 
it is conceivable that we may never get back upon the multi- 
lateral path and that the detour may become permanent. 


Toronto, December 12, 1947. 
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National and International 
Control of Atomic Energy 


General A. G. L. McNaughton 


T he problem of the control of atomic energy to ensure that it 
is used only for peaceful purposes has become of the first 
importance in international relations. In fact I would venture to 
say that its satisfactory solution is an indispensable condition for 
the survival of civilization itself. This is a strong statement but 
in the light of the evidence the conclusion, unfortunately, is not 
escapable that this very serious menace does in reality exist. 

Used as weapons of war atomic bombs have the great advan- 
tage that explosions can be produced from relatively small 
amounts of fissionable materials which are readily transportable 
over great distances in perfect safety and under complete control 
as to the instant that they are to be set off. The individual bomb 
releases energy in such a vast amount that, up to several thousand 
feet, man cannot withstand the tremendous concussion, the 
enormous temperature or the intense radiations which are 
produced when a bomb is burst in the air over an objective; 
similarly the works of man, unless very specially and massively 
constructed, are vulnerable. 

These facts are now within the knowledge of everyone who 
has read the descriptions of what happened at Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki some two years ago. 

The two bombs which obliterated these cities each released 
energy equivalent to about 20,000 tons of TNT. These bombs 
were early patterns in which high efficiency had not then been 
developed. In contrast, as a result of intensive research and dev- 
elopment, the latest types may be much more powerful. There is 
no reason why this increase of power should not take place. 
There is, of course, a definite scientific reason for a minimum size 
below which no explosion can occur but above this critical mass 
it seems that the larger the bomb the higher the efficiency with 
which the fissionable material will be used in an explosion and 
thus the effect will increase much more than in proportion to size. 
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An alternative to the airburst bomb and perhaps an even more 
terrible method of using it is to explode the bomb under water 
as was done in one of the experiments at Bikini. In this case 
about 10 million tons of water contaminated with the radioactive 
products of the explosion were blown up into the air. This spray 
may travel downwind for several miles and wherever it falls the 
resulting radiation may persist for years at such a strength that 
human beings could not remain within the area and survive. 

Thus it might happen that one bomb, or perhaps two or three 
for good measure, set off in the harbour of any city would force its 
immediate evacuation. By immediate I mean a time interval 
measured in minutes and hours, not days. 

The intensity of the radioactive products of the explosion, the 
persistence with which they cling to some of the substances used 
in buildings, etc., the vast quantities of the materials which would 
be required for their removal, the difficulties, verging on the 
impossible, of protecting persons engaged on this task from the 
radiations are among the considerations which render it quite 
impracticable to decontaminate a city which has been immersed 
nist. The only thing which could be done by the 


in a radioactive 1 
with whatever patience they can 


survivors would be to wait 
muster for the long years required for the radioactivity to decay 
to a tolerable level. 

In World War II up to the time atomic bombs were employed 
against Japan, the most destructive instrument used against life 
and property was long-range heavy aircraft armed with high 
explosive or incendiary bombs. Scales of attack of the order of 
10,000 tons in a single raid were realized. 

There is no doubt that with air raids on this scale the target 
was “saturated,” which means that anti-aircraft gun fire and other 
forms of defence were completely subdued. 

There is no doubt also that immense damage was done in these 
raids by fire and blast but it is likewise not open to doubt that 
despite the enormous quantities of explosive used in the larger 
attacks the paralysis of enemy activities in the target area was 
only of very temporary duration. Once the raid was over many 
people were recovered from the ruins, road and railway com- 
munications were quickly restored, factories managed somehow 
to get back into production in a few days. 

With the scale of effort represented by air raids of greatest 
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intensity results show evidence of diminishing returns. That is, 
it probably will not be worth while—even if it could be done in 
future wars—to increase the intensity of bombing. Also the cost 
to the national effort represented by expenditures in bombs, air- 
craft, trained personnel, etc., tends to become of the same order 
of magnitude as the cost of replacement of damage done. 

From what we know now of the new counter-measures which 
were under development in the closing phases of World War II 
including, among others, rocket armed jet fighters and high 
velocity ground-to-air rockets, both with proximity or target- 
seeking fuses, it can be concluded that the counter to the large 
bomber raid was in sight and that very probably these raids 
would shortly have become too expensive in aircraft to be 
continued. 

That is, like so many other weapons and methods of warfare 
defence was at last on the threshold of catching up with bombing 
aircraft as a weapon of attack. 

Now the question we must ponder is this. Is the atomic bomb 
to bombing aircraft and other weapons, which were 


similar 
in that in due course we may expect that its 


decisive in their day, 
possibilities for offensive use will be limited by some form of 
defence which may be evolved? 

As is now generally known, an atomic bomb consists of two 
or three or so pieces of uranium 235 or plutonium or uranium 
233, each of which is below the critical size, that is, below the size 
at which the generation of neutrons by fission could become 
cumulative. To cause the bomb to explode it is merely necessary 
the separate pieces together rapidly. As soon as this 


to bring 
sets in. Successive generations of 


happens a chain reaction 
neutrons follow each other in periods measured in millionths of 
a second. Each neutron that cannot escape from the mass of the 
fissionable material causes the release of a number more and so 
on; and each fission of uranium or plutonium atoms contributes 
energy in the form of heat or gamma and other rays. The whole 
process, involving billions upon billions of atoms, is complete in 
an exceedingly brief instant and the release of energy is incred- 
ibly large and violent. 

There is no known way by which fissionable material in less 
than critical size can be made to explode; there is likewise no 
known way by which amounts in greater than critical size can 
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be prevented from exploding. The facts of the situation are clear 
and well understood and there is little possibility that they will 
be changed by new knowledge coming from further scientific 
research and development. There is thus no way, and no likeli- 
hood of one being found, by which an atomic bomb might be 
neutralized. It is not against the bomb therefore but against its 
carrier that we must look for forms of defence which might 
prove effective. 

The carriers which might be used for atomic bombs are: (a) the 
long-range guided missile whether it be rocket or crewless air- 
craft; (b) manned aircraft of the large bomber class; (c) submar- 
ines and other carriers or saboteurs who would place the bombs 
with delay fuses in position by stealth. 

Of these, guided missiles have today a reliable range of per- 
haps two or three hundred miles. Unmanned aircraft will travel 
well above supersonic speed and rockets may have velocities of 
5000 or 6000 feet per second which is more than four times that 
of sound at sea level. 

It is likely therefore that these missiles, because of their great 
speed, will be almost immune to enemy interference. Their 
accuracy is of the order of a couple of percent of range, that is, 
even now they can be placed with certainty within the limits of a 
large target such as a city which is the only kind of target they 
would be used against in any event. Nothing less than a few 
million people and their goods and chattels would be counted as 
a worth-while target until all such remunerative objectives had 
ceased to exist. 

There is thus very little hope of effective defence against the 
guided missile once it has been launched. The only prospect is 
to deal with the ship or other platform from which it is to be 
launched to hold it out of range or at least to prevent it from 
launching its missile at short range where the accuracy would be 
higher. Thus, as matters stand at the moment, there is a sort of 
defence to be found in distance but this is not very comforting 
as ranges for guided missiles certainly show every indication of 
great increase, perhaps even to the extent of substituting thous- 
ands of miles of range for the present hundreds within a few 
decades. However these futuristic conditions are not here yet 
and most fortunately we are a long way from the push button 
type of warfare described in the sensational magazines. 
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Manned aircraft in the large bomber class which have been 
specially designed have today a radius of action of about 5,000 
miles out and the same distance back after due allowance has 
been made for the weight of an atomic bomb payload. These 
machines will fly in the stratosphere at 30 or 40,000 feet with 
speeds of 500 m.p.h. or better. 

Thus the means of intercontinental attack even today are well 
within the limits of established practice. The over-all cost, 
including casualties of operating bombers these great distances 
with a payload of ordinary high explosive would certainly not be 
worth while but with atomic bombs, each of which is at! least 
several thousand times more powerful weight for weight, this 
limitation would not exist. 

An aircraft flying in on a target at stratosphere heights at 
500 m.p.h. or more poses an exceedingly difficult problem for the 
defence. It takes a long time for a defence rocket to rise to 40,000 
feet or so and jet-propelled fighters have as yet a very limited 
endurance. As a result it seems possible that at least a proportion 
of the attackers will get through. Applied to the small numbers 
of atomic bomb carriers required, a high casualty rate does not 
represent the prohibitive scale of loss which it would do if the 
same, or even a fraction of the same, percentage of loss were 
applied to the vastly larger numbers of aircraft required with 
ordinary high explosive bombs to give a comparable result. 

Thus it does not seem that the expectation of casualties can be 
counted on as a deterrent to intercontinental attack with atomic 
bombs borne in manned aircraft. In this connection I would 
observe that modern methods of radio navigation permit these 
aircraft to know their position at all times with the precision 
required for bombing a city. 

The third method of using atomic bombs to which I have 
referred is their placement by submarines or saboteurs who 
would set the delay to give plenty of time for escape. I do not 
think it necessary to enlarge on these methods except to say 
that against skilled operators I can foresee great difficulties in 
establishing any really effective defence against atomic bombs, 
because their secret placement is so much less difficult than 
ordinary high explosive where the volume and weight of the 
explosive required to secure a worth-while result is so vast that 
the chances are it could not be placed in position secretly, let 
alone kept hidden if it were. 15 
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Thus whether by guided missiles, by manned aircraft, by 
submarine or by saboteur it seems that it will not be possible by 
any conceivable physical means to prevent an attack with atomic 
bombs which might conceivably result in a crippling blow 
through the destruction of centres of population and industry 
which, as I have said, are the kinds of target against which the 
atomic bomb will be used. 

However, with the prospect of atomic war no nation will 
leave all its defence resources in these vulnerable locations and 
it is not probable therefore that an atomic attack would determine 
the outcome. In consequence in the military establishments the 
atomic bomb does not replace the army, navy, or air force—it is a 
weapon of special application which is added to all other weapons. 

If we accept, as I think we must on the evidence available, 
the thesis that there is no physical defence against atomic war, 
then what avenues of hope remain to us for the preservation of 
the world? 

First, of course, is the prevention and abolition of war itself. 
The only complete guarantee that we shall not have atomic war 
inflicted upon us is to do everything possible to ensure that all 
international disputes which might lead to war should be settled 
by peaceful means, as all signatories of the United Nations 
Charter have obligated themselves to do. We must therefore 
strive to make it possible for all nations to live in peace with one 
another under international law and to eradicate the causes of 
war. 

But in a world which has not yet banished the spectre of war, 
we must work for an international agreement by which a system 
of controls and safeguards would be established which would 
ensure that nations would not prepare atomic war while pro- 
fessing peace and that if any nation should attempt to do so then 
the situation would be promptly known and reported to all other 
nations so that they might take whatever action is appropriate. 

It has been thought by those who have studied all aspects of 
this problem that without undue restriction on the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy and without the setting up of an unduly 
cumbersome organization, it would be possible to provide at least 
several months’ warning before atomic war could be launched 
by any nation on any significant scale. It is thought that the 
certainty of having such a period of warning during which 
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appropriate counter-measures could be taken should give the 
nations confidence to undertake the establishment of such a 
system which, once established, could be expected to develop in 
reliability. 

This is what the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission 
has been set up to study and later I will have more to say about 
the progress of this work. 

The third possibility of preserving peace, which is, I think, 
fully justified in the short-term view by considerations of expedi- 
ency and practicability, is that the United States, which is the 
only nation which at the moment possesses the atomic bomb in 
quantity, should be encouraged to retain for as long as may be 
possible its paramount ascendancy in this field. 

There can, of course, be no continuing monopoly of the facts 
of science; what one nation has found out, others can learn also 
by the application of appropriate efforts and granted sufficient 
time. In truth there never have been any really scientific secrets 
about the atomic bomb. The whole epic history of nuclear physics 
has been international in character from the first detection in 
France of the peculiar rays given off by uranium minerals, to the 
first recognition of atomic fission in Germany with very sub- 
stantial contributions in between from almost every other 
country engaged in scientific research. 

While I make the point that there are no real scientific secrets 
yet there are most important technological advantages and 
engineering know-how which are the exclusive perquisite of those 
who have laboured and carried the burden of development. 
I would say that in the atomic energy project, like any other 
major undertaking, there is a phase where prodigious effort is 
required for little in the way of return; then there comes a point 
at which the returns increase very rapidly for a little additional 
effort and everything goes forward on a rising curve. 

The United States is today on this rising curve with atomic 
energy and if our American colleagues maintain their research 
and development on the scale authorized by Congress it seems 
that their ascendancy will remain for a decade at least. The 
United States capital equipment in atomic plants is estimated to 
have cost over two and a half billion dollars, mostly in payment 
in one way or another for skills, which had to be taken out of the 
national economy. No other country is as yet endowed with these 
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skills on such a lavish basis nor is it likely that any other country 
could make this diversion without destroying, or at least 
seriously crippling, its national economy. 

In the light of what I have said as to the great magnitude and 
long-continued efforts required for the preparation of atomic war, 
it seems reasonably probable that we need not fear its outbreak 
on any significant scale for a while yet. There is thus no occasion 
for hysteria but, on the other hand, it would be folly to waste 
the time which remains to us through a failure to give proper 
consideration to the defensive measures which are open and, in 
particular, to advance by every means within our power the 
setting up of an international agreement which will effectively 
protect the peoples of the world. 

The first international step towards the creation of such an 
agreement was made very shortly after the termination of the 
war by the United States, Great Britain, and Canada, the three 
countries which were associated in the wartime project. The 
Washington declaration on atomic energy issued on November 
15, 1945, by President Truman, Prime Minister Attlee, and Prime 
Minister King recognized the need for an international agreement 
and proposed as a matter of great urgency the setting up of a 
Commission under the United Nations to study the problem and 
to make recommendations for its control. 

These discussions were followed by a meeting of the Foreign 
Ministers in Moscow in December, 1945, at which the Washington 
proposals were endorsed. At the meeting of the General Assembly 
on January 24, 1946, in London, the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission was established by unanimous resolution. 

The Commission, composed of delegates from each country 
represented on the Security Council, as well as Canada when 
Canada is not a member of the Council, was charged with making 
specific proposals: (a) for extending between all nations an 
exchange of basic scientific information on peaceful ends; (b) for 
the control of atomic energy to the extent necessary to ensure its 
use only for peaceful purposes; (c) for the elimination from 
national armaments of atomic weapons and of all other major 
weapons adaptable to mass destruction; (d) for effective safe- 
guards by way of inspection and other means to protect com- 
plying states against the hazards of violations and evasions. 

When the Commission first met in New York in June, 1946 it 
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was presented with two different plans for the control of atomic 
energy, one proposed by the United States and the other by the 
Soviet Union. The United States proposal generally resembled 
that outlined in the Lilienthal Report, which had been released 
in the United States a few months previously. It called for the 
formation of an International Atomic Development Authority, 
which would foster beneficial uses of atomic energy and would 
control atomic activities in all nations either by direct ownership, 
management, or supervision, in the case of activities potentially 
dangerous to world security, or by a licensing and inspection 
system in the case of other activities. This system of control 
would be set up by stages and after it was in operation the manu- 
facture of atomic bombs would stop. Existing bombs would be 
disposed of, and the world authority would be given information 
regarding the production of atomic energy. In addition, the 
United States proposal emphasized that the veto of the Great 
Powers in the Security Council should not apply in the event 
that any nation was charged with having violated the interna- 
tional agreement not to develop or use atomic energy for 
destructive purposes. 

I may say that the proposals made by the United States accord 
very closely with the views of Canada, and of many other nations 
in the Western world, as to how this problem might be brought 
under control. On the other hand, the Soviet Government put 
forward a plan which differed fundamentally. It proposed the 
immediate outlawing of the atomic bombs and the destruction of 
all existing stocks of atomic weapons within a three-month period. 
To this end the Soviet delegate tabled a draft convention which, 
he said, should be negotiated forthwith as the first step towards 
the establishment of a system of international control. The 
Soviet delegate was prepared to discuss methods of control and 
inspection but he maintained that this should not hold up the 
immediate prohibition of atom bombs. 

The idea that the menace to world peace presented by the 
atomic bomb could be solved merely by the signing of an interna- 
tional agreement to prohibit its use or manufacture seems very 
unreal. The experiences of the last twenty-five years have shown 
that international agreements without accompanying safeguards 
are not enough to guarantee the peace. The prohibition of the 
use and manufacture of the atomic bomb at the present time 
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would merely seriously reduce the military strength of the 
United States, the only nation now in possession of atomic bombs. 
It would be an act of unilateral disarmament which would give 
no assurance that any country engaged in atomic energy activities 
would not or could not make and use the bomb in the future. 
Fissionable material, the essential material for such peaceful 
applications of atomic energy as the development of industrial 
power, is also the explosive element of the bomb, and in the 
absence of effective inspection and control could readily be 
diverted from peaceful to military uses by a nation secretly 
preparing for atomic war. 

For this reason, most members of the Commission were in 
general agreement with the principles of the American proposals. 
They considered that the prohibition of the use or manufacture 
of the atomic bomb should form part of an over-all control plan, 
so that when such prohibitions were put into effect they would 
be accompanied by the applications of safeguards, such as interna- 
tional inspection of all countries, to ensure that no secret activities 
in atomic energy were in progress. 

After weeks of discussion along these lines, the Commission 
decided to seek a new approach to the problem by a study, in 
committee, of the available scientific information, to determine 
whether an effective control of atomic energy was feasible. This 
study resulted in a unanimous report by the scientists of all 
nations represented on the Commission that “they did not find 
any basis in the available scientific facts for supposing that 
effective control is not technologically feasible.” With this con- 
clusion before it, the Commission then proceeded to discuss the 
safeguards that would be required at each stage in the production 
and application of atomic energy to ensure its use only for 
peaceful purposes. 

The Commission’s findings were set out in detail in its First 
Report which was approved on December 31, 1946, by a vote of 
10 to 0, with the Soviet and Polish Delegations abstaining. In 
this Report, the Commission pointed out that as all applications 
of atomic energy depended on uranium and thorium, control of 
these materials was an essential safeguard. The Commission, 
therefore, recommended international inspection of all mines, 
mills, and refineries to prevent possible diversion of materials to 
the making of atomic bombs. As the materials assumed a more 
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concentrated form and were therefore more directly applicable to 
bomb making, the Commission believed that the controls would 
have to be even stricter. They considered that at least certain 
plants producing substantial quantities of fissionable material 
should be placed under the exclusive operation and management 
of the international authority. 

Concurrently with the discussions in the United Nations, the 
question of the control of atomic energy in Canada came before 
Parliament and, as a result, an Act was passed which established 
the Atomic Energy Control Board with the duty of controlling 
and supervising the development and application of atomic 
energy in the interest of the people of Canada and generally to 
prepare to carry out the obligations which it would be necessary 
to assume under an international agreement of the character and 
scope which had been indicated in the discussions taking place in 
the United Nations. 

You are, of course, familiar with the significant contributions 
made in Canada during World War II and before to the develop- 
ment of knowledge of nuclear physics and in consequence I shall 
not attempt to describe the work which has been done or that 
which is in progress in the universities, in the National Research 
Council, or at the pilot plant at Chalk River which is operated by 
the National Research Council for the Board. The Canadian 
public has been kept informed of these developments by public 
statements by those responsible. 

I would like, however, to repeat that research in Canada is 
being directed to the acquisition of fundamental knowledge in 
nuclear physics and towards the peaceful applications of atomic 
energy but, in view of the dangerous possibilities of fissionable 
materials, the Board has issued regulations controlling dealings 
in these substances to ensure that they do not fall into improper 
hands; similarly some of the information obtained in research 
has a bearing on national security and naturally the Board is 
concerned that these matters should be properly safeguarded. 

To return to the discussion of atomic energy in the United 
Nations, the Second Report of the Atomic Energy Commission 
was approved by the Commission on September 11, 1947 and sent 
forward to the Security Council. Ten nations voted in favour, the 
U.S.S.R. voted against, and Poland abstained. 

The Report contains specific proposals as to the powers and 
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functions which an international agency would need to have. 
Particular consideration has been given to a system of checks 
and balances to be applied to the operations of the proposed 
Agency through the Security Council, the General Assembly, or 
the International Court of Justice as appropriate. These limita- 
tions have been worked out so as not to impede prompt action by 
the Agency wherever this may be required but at the same time 
to make the Agency “responsible” in the sense that we use this 
term in reference to our Cabinet system of government in Canada, 
that is to check any arbitrary and unnecessary use of authority 
and to provide for methods whereby any complaints against the 
Agency or its staff could be fully investigated and corrected. 

I think I can claim that the proposals in the present Report 
are fully in accord with this democratic conception and yet do 
not compromise the powers needed to be exercised by the Agency 
in any way. On behalf of Canada I had the authority to state in 
the Commission that in our view these proposals, together with 
the General F:ndings and Recommendations of the First Report, 
provide the essential basis for the establishment of an effective 
system of control to ensure the use of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes only and to protect complying states against the hazards 
of violations and evasions. 

As I have said, this view is shared by ten out of the twelve 
nation members of the Commission. On the other hand, Mr. 
Gromyko, speaking for the U.S.S.R., expressed his continued 
opposition. He reiterated his view that no progress had been 
made because the Report did not provide a solution for what he 
described as the urgent problem of prohibiting atomic weapons 
and particularly for the early destruction of the U.S. stocks of 
atomic bombs. He objected also to the ownership of fissionable 
material and of plants for its processing and use being vested in 
an international authority, which he held to be both unnecessary 
and contrary to the principles of national sovereignty. He took 
similar objection to the proposals for the licensing of non- 
dangerous atomic energy activities which the majority of the 
Commission felt should be supervised by the Agency although 
their operation had been entrusted to a national authority. 

Mr. Gromyko thought that some system of “quotas” would 
suffice and he said that this proposal had not been sufficiently 
explored. The only point on which he seemed to have moved 
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forward from the position which he took at the time of the First 
Report was in relation to inspection and control which he now 
conceded must be international in scope and organization, with 
personnel who are international. However it is thought that by 
international control and inspection the U.S.S.R. merely con- 
templates occasional or periodic inspection rather than the 
meticulous continuous process which the other members believe 
to be essential for security. 

When the Commission began its sessions in June of 1946, now 
some eighteen months ago, there was little to go on beyond a 
conviction that the dread potentialities of atomic war needed to be 
brought under effective international control. Since then the 
problem has been examined in its many intricacies and multitude 
of aspects. Gradually a concensus of opinion has formed and 
found expression until today ten nations out of twelve believe 
that they have found the right path forward. The circumstance 
that the other two nations on the Commission do not yet agree 
should not be regarded too seriously at this stage. As a matter of 
fact both these nations have made substantial contributions to the 
discussion. Certainly the representative of Poland has done so 
in a positive sense and at the least the objections raised by the 
U.S.S.R. have formed an anvil on which the rest of us have had 
an opportunity to forge the conclusions we have now reached. 

Up to date we have been more anxious that the U.S.S.R. 
should continue to participate in the discussions and less con- 
cerned that they should at once agree to the majority proposals. 
I think I can claim that we have felt so convinced of the necessity 
for proper control, and we are now so genuine in our belief as to 
how it must be brought about, that we feel that something of 
this sincerity of purpose must find its way to our Soviet col- 
leagues. It is a fact that no people would benefit more than would 
the people of the Soviet Union from what we have proposed and 
so, both on the grounds of benefit from the peaceful application 
as well as of security, it is not too much to hope that eventually a 
way will be found to traverse the opposition of those who 
presently control the policy of the Soviet. 

Meanwhile, as I see the matter, we and the whole world have 
everything to gain and nothing to lose by steadfastly pursuing 
the course which the Commission has mapped out for itself. 


New York, November 1947. 
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hen the ninth congress of the Pan American Union meets in 

Bogota in March, 1948 will Canada become a member? 
New interest in this perennial question of western hemisphere 
politics was aroused last April when Senator Arthur Vandenberg, 
speaking in Washington, expressed the wish that 

the time may soon come when our Continental fellowship will be 

geographically and spiritually complete through the association with 

us, ON some appropriate basis, of the great and splendid Dominion 
of Canada. . . . By every rule of reason we should wish her here. 

I would welcome the final and total new world unity which will be 

nobly dramatized when the twenty-second chair is filled, and our 

Continental brotherhood is complete from the Arctic circle to Cape 

Horn.’ 

Was the overture by the head of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee welcome in Ottawa? Probably not. Canadian opinion 
has always been divided on the question of membership in the 
Union and for years, in the absence of a formal invitation, Prime 
Minister King has been in the fortunate political position of not 
having to commit himself. Nor did he do so at this time. How- 
ever, since in recent years the impression had gained prevalence 
that Canada’s exclusion has been the result of United States 
reluctance to have a member of the British Commonwealth 
present at hemispheric conferences, the possibility that Senator 
Vandenberg’s speech foreshadowed a change in American policy, 
could not but provoke comment. The Right Hon. Vincent Massey, 
the former Canadian Ambassador in Washington, more recently 
Canadian High Commissioner in London, in a vigorous address in 
Calgary, begged Canada not to let itself be dragged into Latin 
American politics. The issue was thus squarely joined and has 
resulted in widespread discussion. In general the debate has 


*Speech to the Governing Board of the Pan American Union on the 
57th anniversary of the founding of the organization. Reported in 
New York Times, Apr. 15, 1947. 
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centred around the problems of trade, defence, political advan- 
tage, and cultural ties. 

Everyone, it may be said, agrees on the desirability of pro- 
moting Canadian-Latin American trade. To a nation in which one 
out of every three jobs depends on foreign trade, exports of any 
amount are important. Although in 1946 Canadian shipments 
to the countries south of the Rio Grande accounted for only 4 
per cent of Canada’s total foreign sales, the amount, $90,000,000, 
was an important source of domestic employment. In addition it 
aided substantially in easing Canada’s dollar shortage. Some 
believers in a bright future for Canadian business in Latin 
America point out that as a result of World War II their country 
is now a first-class manufacturing power able to compete on 
favourable terms with other mature industrial states; that 1946 
exports surpassed by far the supposedly over-optimistic 1941 
predictions of a $50,000,000 post-war business; and that the high 
favour in which Canada is held by Latin Americans is a com- 
petitive asset. “The Latins want us to join the Union,” they urge. 
“Their good will and the resulting trade benefits would be 
enhanced, not jeopardized by doing so.” 

Others argue that the present volume of trade is due primarily 
to years of hard work on the part of Canadian trade commis- 
sioners and commercial secretaries, and to the post-war seller’s 
market; that its present level can best be maintained or 
augmented by direct contact through expanding diplomatic and 
trade representatives. “There is no evidence,’ says Mr. Massey, 
most prominent spokesman for this group, “that any country in 
the Inter-American system has increased its trade with any other 
part through the machinery of the Pan American organizations.” 
On the contrary, it is suggested, membership in the Union would 
expose Canada to the danger of having to choose between a stand 
taken by the United States and one opposed by the Latin nations. 
If it voted with the former Canada might be regarded as a tool of 
Yankee imperialism and thus forfeit the favour it now enjoys 
as a small friendly power. To these arguments is added the belief 
of some that the return of more normal economic conditions will 
place Canada’s exporters in an unfavourable competitive position 
in relation to United States mass-produced commodities. Also, as 


*Rt. Hon. Vincent Massey, “Should Canada Join the Pan-American 
Union?” Maclean’s Magazine, Aug. 15, 1947, p. 45. 
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dollar balances evaporate Latin American nations will need larger 
loans if they are to continue to buy abroad. It is unlikely that 
Canada will be willing to extend such credits. Should it, there- 
fore, become involved in affairs south of the Rio Grande, for the 
sake of a trade which is small, and likely to decrease? 

Of greater importance than the question of trade is that of 
defence. Advocates of closer hemispheric ties argue that in an 
age of scientific warfare and ever-increasing air communica- 
tions the security of Canada is inextricably bound up not only 
with the safety of the United States but also of the Latin Ameri- 
can republics; that if the United States were weakened by a 
successful attack on the Panama Canal or on the bulge of Brazil 
Canada’s own independence would be jeopardized; that it should 
therefore accept its fair share of responsibilities and adhere to the 
defence agreements reached at Chapultepec and more recently at 
Rio de Janeiro. 

Opponents of this viewpoint maintain that in the Joint Defence 
Board, set up following the Ogdensburg Agreement of 1940, 
Canada has satisfactory bi-lateral arrangements with the United 
States, the only American country with which its relations are 
intimate; that since this board was established to consider the 
defence of the “north half of the western hemisphere” Canada 
has accepted her responsibilities for the area north of the equator; 
and that such rigid commitments as those embodied in the 
Chapultepec and Rio agreements are contrary to fundamental 
Canadian policy. To quote Mr. Massey again: 

The Chapultepec declaration was intended to give the states 
which signed it collective security against aggression from outside 
the Western Hemisphere. It also aimed to protect each of them 
against the aggression of any other. Were Canada to subscribe to 
such an agreement, she would be liable to become directly involved 
in the consequences of a quarrel arising between any two Latin 
American States.’ 

True defence, he believes, lies not in regional agreements but 
in building a strong and effective system of world security. 

Closely and inextricably linked with the issue of defence is 
the broader problem of Canada’s role in world politics. Is it to 
Canada’s interest to emphasize its position in the northern or in 
the western hemisphere? is its role in the British Commonwealth 


"Ibid., p. 44. 
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incompatible with closer ties to the Americas? Would member- 
ship in a regional organization conflict with Canada’s activities in 
the United Nations? How can it best maintain cordial relations 
with the United States—by acting alone or in concert with other 
nations? 

The facts of geography, argues one school of thought, are 
inescapable. Empires may rise or decay, but whether Canada 
likes it or not it will be drawn into Latin American affairs. Since 
it cannot escape being affected by decisions of the Pan American 
Union, would it not be to its advantage to have a voice in making 
them? As a member of the British Commonwealth, Canada has 
engaged in friendly disagreements without losing the benefits of 
overall co-operation; membership in the inter-American system 
should prove equally advantageous. Far from weakening its 
efforts to build a strong United Nations, membership in the inter- 
American system should place it in a position to work for har- 
mony between the two organizations and to draw the members of 
the British Commonwealth and Latin America closer together. 
French Canada in particular is in a position to form a link 
between the two areas. 

Geographically, as well as in other ways, insist the opponents 
of Pan Americanism, Canada is farther from South America than 
from Europe. “Continental brotherhood,” “spiritual unity,” 
“hemispheric solidarity”—these are but empty phrases of rhetoric. 
Pan American conferences have accomplished little, it is said, 
except in certain technical matters such as radio, postal regula- 
tions, etc. Many of these problems are handled at special con- 
ferences which Canada is free to attend if it is interested; or it 
may adhere to the conventions after they are drawn up if it finds 
it advantageous to do so. The argument continues: the Union of 
American Republics is essentially isolationist in spirit—Canada’s 
outlook should be broader. What would have been the results in 
1939 had its policy been shackled by the neutrality stand of the 
other American states? Is it certain that a similar situation will 
not arise in the future? Latin Americans are unlike Canadians in 
their history, traditions, and outlook. Does Canada wish to be 
linked politically with countries so different in their conceptions 
and practice of democracy? “It would indeed, be an odd thing,” 
states Mr. Massey, “if, after opposing the establishment of a 
permanent secretariat for the British Commonwealth, we 
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joined the Pan American Union, an organization of foreign 
states which carries on its affairs through centralized machinery 
in Washington.” 

This brings us logically to the last, and most frequently 
stressed argument against participation in the Pan American 
Union: the danger of being tied to the wheels of Washington’s 
foreign policy. Equality of states within the Pan American Union, 
it is claimed, exists only on paper. The United States because of 
its overwhelming economic and military strength is in a domina- 
ting position. Canada is less likely to be forced into line if she 
remains outside the “American family.” To join would not only 
subject her to increased pressures from Washington but might 
compel her to take sides in disputes between the United States 
and the other American republics, and thus offend one or 
the other. 


Such, in necessarily brief form, are some of the reasons for 
and against Canadian participation in the Pan American Union. 
How have the Canadian people reacted to the debate? Do they 
want to join? Mr. Sumner Welles, after a trip through Canada 
sponsored by the Dafoe foundation, is convinced that they do. 
Mr. Massey is equally sure that they do not. Who is right? In 
dealing with a subject as intangible as public opinion one cannot 
give a definitive answer. None the less it is possible, with the 
material available to throw some light on the question. 

In 1890 when the “Union of American Republics” was formed 
Canadian foreign policy was controlled by London, and Canada 
could hardly have been considered eligible for membership. As 
early as 1909, however, Mr. John Barrett, then Director, went to 
Ottawa to consult unofficially with the Premier, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, regarding the possibility of Canada joining. Sir Wilfrid, 
he reported, was “enthusiastic” as to the future of the plan but 
did not believe its immediate consummation practical. Later 
Mr. Barrett brought the matter to the attention of the succeeding 
premiers, Sir Robert Borden and Mr. Mackenzie King. Both 
expressed “favourable interest” but declined to commit them- 
selves further. At this time, it should be noted, Canadian invest- 
ments in Latin America were negligible, trade with that region 
slight. The only member of the Union with whom Canada had 
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close contacts was the United States, and the very closeness of 
that tie, economic and geographic, seemed to many an added 
reason for avoiding any political bond. For if the United States 
was suspicious of British influence in the north, Canadians were 
no less concerned at the sometimes overly-aggressive tendencies 
of their neighbour to the south. In the words of Professor John 
Humphrey: 

Most Canadians believed that the Pan American Conferences 
were nothing more than a cloak for United States hegemony in Latin 
America. The Pan American Union looked suspiciously like a 
colonial office. It is not surprising that, in the circumstances, a 
country whose greatest fear was annexation should have preferred 
to leave the twenty-second chair severely alone.® 

It may be safely assumed that the “enthusiasm” and “favour- 
able interest” reported by Mr. Barrett were in the nature of 
diplomatic amenities. 

Lack of interest in Pan Americanism was a factor hardly less 
cogent than was suspicion in determining Canada’s policy. As 
late as 1926 when Mr. Barrett in a public address proposed Cana- 
dian membership in the Union, his remarks passed almost 
unnoticed in the Canadian press. Of fifteen leading newspapers 
checked only four, the Toronto Daily Star, Montreal Gazette, Globe 
(Toronto), and Ottawa Citizen, reported his words. Of these, the 
Citizen alone felt that “If the path is now clear for entrance, the 
Dominion should not delay the necessary step to bring about 
membership.” Two years later at the time of the Havana Con- 
ference, interest had increased only slightly. It was then reported 
that Mexico would propose that an invitation be extended to 
Canada. Six of the papers studied ran editorials on the subject.’ 
The Citizen reversed its former favourable stand and declared 
“It is quite possible to advance the cause of international amity 
in America without joining another union. . . . Canada’s 
horizon is broader than Pan America.” 

During the 1930’s the picture began to change. In proportion 
as anarchy increased and war threatened in Europe the more 
isolationist segment of Canadian opinion turned to the western 
hemisphere as a possible bulwark against entanglements in 


John P. Humphrey, “The Twenty-Second Chair: Is it for Canada?” 
Inter-American Quarterly, Oct., 1941, p. 6. 
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Europe. They were joined by the more extreme anti-British of 
the French Canadians who were inclined towards a feeling of 
kinship with their Latin neighbours. This trend was facilitated 
by Roosevelt’s Good Neighbour policy, which was doing much to 
allay former suspicions. On the other hand, it was more than 
offset by the United States neutrality legislation and the attempts 
of Washington to swing Latin America into a solid line behind 
her. The more pro-British of the Canadians, still the largest single 
bloc, could hardly sympathize with such a programme. These 
contradictory trends did result, however, in greater interest and 
more widespread discussion of the issue. Typical statements were 
those of Le Devoir and the Montreal Star. The former, after 
pointing out that all empires are political, and therefore tem- 
porary, concluded “Canada will always remain an American 
country . . . why does she not then take the place which logic- 
ally belongs to her?’”” The Star, expressing the opposite view, 
stated, “We can take our own course freely in matters of trade, 
finance or navigation and similar matters; but when we enter an 
international gathering dealing with war or kindred questions, 
we are bound to remember that we are British as well as 
American.” 

Parliament, too, reflected the growing interest. Previously 
the question had seldom been mentioned; now occasional ques- 
tions were raised regarding the government’s policy. Several 
members (Henri Bourassa, Paul Martin, Agnes Macphail, and 
H. S. Woodsworth) expressed a desire for Canadian participation 
in the Pan American Union, and in 1938 the Co-operative Com- 
monwealth Party urged Mr. King to send delegates to the con- 
ference to be held in Lima. 

The outbreak of the war introduced new factors. Cut off from 
continental European markets Canada was forced to look for new 
customers and additional dollar balances to offset her imports 
from the United States. The Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
the Hon. James A. McKinnon, made a 15,000-mile trip around 
South America and returned with trade agreements with Chile, 
Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay, and a commercial modus vivendi with 
Ecuador. To facilitate matters further, it was decided to open 
Canadian legations in Argentina, Brazil, and Chile and shortly 
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thereafter in Peru and Mexico. The Canadian Information 
Service, through Spanish and Portuguese publications, the C.B.C. 
through short wave broadcasts, and the National Film Board 
through documentary films, increased their efforts to make Latin 
America Canada conscious. The establishment of the United 
States-Canada Permanent Joint Defence Board to consider the 
defence of the “north half of the western Hemisphere” linked 
Canada, by implication at least, with the security of the Panama 
Canal, and the American states north of the equator. 

In the field of public opinion, the entrance of the United States 
into the war and the subsequent close collaboration with Britain 
momentarily eased the fear among the pro-British, that involv- 
ment with the western hemisphere would weaken the bonds of 
Empire. Suspicion of the United States also reached a low ebb. 
At the same time measures were initiated in Quebec province to 
develop cultural, economic, educational, and social relations 
between the peoples of the western hemisphere. L’Union des 
Latines d’Amérique, founded in 1940, the Pan American League 
of Canada, and the Canadian Inter-American Association, both 
founded in 1943, actively encouraged the study of Spanish and 
Portuguese, presented programmes of Latin American music and 
art, and lectures on Latin American trade opportunities. 

By 1942 when the American states assembled at Rio to con- 
sider defence measures a majority of the more influential papers 
were not only clearly interested in what was taking place but 
expressed a desire to see some measure of Canadian participation. 
The words of the Victoria Daily Times were typical: 

just as the war has wrought changes in human relationships of 
which none of us dreamed a few years ago, so has it imparted a new 
and arresting significance to Canada’s role as a world power in 
general and as a great nation of the Western Hemisphere in particu- 
lar. Now more than ever before since she reached the status of full 
nationhood is it desirable that Canada’s name be added to the 
roster. 

She is an American nation with a large and growing part of her 
economic life wrapped up in the development of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, an association which is bound to become more intensified 
after the Battle of the Continents has been won. 

She is not a member of the Pan American Union, and we have 
no knowledge that preliminary overtures looking toward her inclu- 
sion have been made; but at no time in the past has the moment for 
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such “conversations” appeared so propitious as that which may 
present itself at the forthcoming meeting in the Brazilian capital.’ 
Similar sentiments were expressed by the Montreal Star,” 
Ottawa Citizen,’ Winnipeg Free Press,” Montreal Gazette,” Edmonton 
Journal,” Moncton Transcript,” Woodstock Daily Sentinel,” and Char- 
lottetown Guardian.” Some of these—the II’innipeg Free Press, Mont- 
real Gazette, Edmonton Journal, Victoria Daily Times and Charlotte- 
town Guardian—went further and advocated Canadian member- 
ship in the Pan American Union. Even the Halifax Chronicle, 
in the past most strongly adverse to any connection with the 
Union, thought it “would be unfortunate if an appearance of aloof- 
ness were created by reason of our failure to be formally repre- 
sented at the Rio Conference. Canadians are becoming increas- 
ingly interested in the people of the South American countries.”” 
Throughout the next two years newspaper interest, in terms 
of space devoted to Latin America, continued to increase. This 
was particularly true in Quebec province where L’Union des 
Latins d’Amérique and the Pan American League of Canada 
carried on active publicity campaigns. Visiting Latin American 
diplomats, newspapermen, boy scouts, students, and business 
men were féted and their visits made the occasion for comment. 
Enthusiastic accounts of South American economic opportunities 
appeared and it was apparent that a great post-war boom in trade 
was expected. A growing number of papers advocated membership 
in the Pan American Union. Le Droit" found the government policy 
“strange and illogical,” membership the logical thing; Le Soleil” 
believed the government policy too timid and asked that they 
“demand” admission to the Union; L’ Action catholique” pointed out 
the wisdom of such a regional organization as the best guarantee 
of peace; Le Jour” believed Canada would reap political, economic, 
and cultural advantages; La Patrie® felt that only happy results 
could arise as a consequence of joining the Union; L’Evénement 
Journal” was “astonished” at the persistence of the government in 
refusing to join; the Ottawa Journal” said, “There is what the 
world knows as the Pan American Union. The time seems to have 
come when Canada should be a part of it.” La Presse,” Le 
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Moralische,” and Le Devoir™ expressed the same views as did the 
Ottawa Citizen” and the Montreal Gazette.” 

Was a similar trend reflected in the words of government 
spokesmen? The extreme caution of Mr. King’s statements makes 
analysis difficult. None the less a careful study reveals that some 
change in attitude may have taken place. In the early thirties 
enquiries regarding Canada’s membership in the Pan American 
Union were brushed aside with the statement that no invitation 
had been received. In 1939 the Prime Minister referred to “tech- 
nical difficulties” (i.e. the use of the term American Republics) 
but admitted that such obstacles could be overcome when public 
opinion warranted it.” The following year he denied that Canada 
had intimated that she did not want an invitation to the Confer- 
ence of Foreign Ministers at Havana, but agreed that one would 
probably be forthcoming if it were desired.” In 1942, however, 
some months after Canada’s absence from Rio had been widely 
commented on by the press, Mr. King told Parliament that “there 
have been times quite recently when we might have expected 
invitations but were given reasons why it would not be advisable 
to have an invitation extended. That position still exists to a 
certain extent, for reasons which I cannot explain publicly... .”” 

Shortly thereafter several significant statements were made by 
government spokesmen. The Hon. Leighton McCarthy, Canadian 
Minister to the United States, speaking in Montreal, predicted 
that “the time may come when Canada will take a larger share 
in the affairs of the Americas and become an active participant in 
Pan American Union plans for hemispheric solidarity.” Such co- 
operation would not, he thought, interfere with Canada’s “cher- 
ished position in the alliance of free British people.” The two 
things were not now contradictory “though they may have been 
once when Canadian policy was determined in Downing Street.’”™ 
Even more outspoken was Mr. Brooke Claxton, Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary to the Prime Minister, when he told a Washing- 
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ton audience that the Canadian people would like to see their 
country join the Pan American Union.” 

Despite these statements a poll of the Institute of Public 
Opinion in 1944 revealed that 72 per cent of adult Canadians had 
never heard of, or had no accurate knowledge of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union.” This to Prime Minister King was evidence, if evi- 
dence were needed, that the time was not ripe for Canadian 
membership. He was convinced, he told Parliament, “that 
Canadian participation . . . could be based only upon a wise 
general appreciation in this country of the purposes and responsi- 
bilities of the Pan American Union.’”” Some did not agree with 
him. Mr. Coldwell, for example, admitted that the people knew 
little about the question but said that nonetheless “we should 
when the opportunity occurs, enter the Pan American Union.’” 

The encouragement which advocates of Pan Americanism had 
reason to feel in 1944-1945 was short lived. The cessation of 
hostilities and post-war developments of the last two years have 
brought a marked change in the outlcok for Canadian participa- 
tion. Although the 1947 opinion poll indicated a very slight 
increase in the number of persons with some knowledge of the 
Pan American Union (30 per cent) and approximately the same 
percentage of informed persons in favour of it (22 per cent),” it is 
apparent that the attitude of those who help mould Canadian 
policy and opinion—political leaders, career diplomats, pressure 
groups, and the press—is increasingly cool towards the idea. The 
rising tide in favour has receded with unexpected suddenness. 

One of the earliest, and the most marked defection, was that 
of the C.C.F. Critics of the party hint that the advent to power 
of the English Labour Government has been the real inspiration 
for the new policy—that zeal for a Labour Commonwealth has 
replaced the former advocacy of Pan Americanism. Mr. Coldwell, 
and other party leaders, deny this. They ascribe their changed 
views to the over-riding importance of the United Nations, and 
to their disillusioning experiences with Latin American bloc 
politics at international conferences. In particular the caucus-like 
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nature of the Foreign Ministers’ Conference in Mexico City, held 
shortly before the initial meeting of the United Nations, and the 
bloc voting of the American states at San Francisco made a bad 
impression. They fear that the development of a strong regional 
group, especially if dominated by a powerful state, will under- 
mine the work of the United Nations. None the less, if the ques- 
tion of joining the Union were put to a vote in the near future 
C.C.F. members of Parliament would, rather than affront Latin 
America, probably vote in the affirmative.” 

Left-wing groups in general have followed the lead of the 
C.C.F. The hemisphere defence policies of the United States, the 
Truman Doctrine regarding Greece, and the Marshall Plan have 
drawn the same criticisms from Canadian left-wingers as from 
radicals elsewhere. It has tended to make them increasingly 
suspicious of  nited States policy and has caused them to shy 
away from ary move—in this case Canadian adherence to the 
Pan American Union—that would give the least indication of 
support for the position of the United States. 

Unlike the C.C.F. the Progressive-Conservative party has not 
taken an official stand on the question. Some of its members have 
spoken strongly against it; a few have favoured it. Because of 
the traditional conservative support of the bonds of Empire the 
party as a whole may be expected to oppose affiliation with a 
western hemisphere organization. However, as late as last June 
party leaders maintained, in private conversations, that they 
“still had an open mind on the question.” 

What is the attitude of the Liberals? As the group in power 
they have not, with the possible exception of the few occasions 
cited, shown any desire to lead Canada into the Pan American 
Union. Mr. King and his party colleagues have been extremely 
cautious in their statements. The Minister for External Affairs, 
the Right Hon. Louis St. Laurent, has not indicated his position. 
Mr. Lester B. Pearson, Under-secretary of State for External 
Affairs, addressing the New York Herald Tribune Forum on March 
8, 1947, neatly sidestepped the issue although there is, perhaps, a 
suggestion of “the time is not ripe” in his words: 


Perhaps our position vis a vis the Pan American Union . . . is 
not unlike the maid who, having been asked why she did not marry 
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her beau replied that he had not asked her. When pressed as to what 
she would do if he did ask her she hesitated and coyly admitted that 
though they were very close friends she wasn’t sure that they were 
in love with each other. However, she might add, I will always 
feel a deep sisterly affection for him, and perhaps this might 
eventually grow into love and even marriage.” 

Mr. Paul Martin, Minister for National Health and Welfare, 
has not recently taken a stand on Pan Americanism. In 1936, 
however, speaking in the House of Commons, he said: 

Is our region not North American as well as European? Have 
we not definite interests in the union of states on this continent, if 
alone for commercial reasons? I would suggest, while I see great 
difficulties in determining where the terminals of Great Britain’s 
region would be and while I am not at all anxious to disturb our 
relations with her . . . that the Government might well consider 
the advisability of taking part in the Pan-American Union. One 
cannot go through the deliberations of the Montevideo conference 

without feeling the wisdom of this kind of suggestion.” 

In 1942 Mr. Martin again spoke in favour of Pan Americanism." 
Has he, since the war, changed his views? Recently some Latin 
American countries wanted to establish an Economic Commission 
for Latin America to run side by side with the main U.N. body. 
Mr. Martin, as one of the Canadian representatives on the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council vigorously opposed such a 
move. He warned against any “hasty” embarkation on a course 
of regionalism that would constitute a reversal of the approach 
adopted at San Francisco: 

We are concerned lest in the future regionalism and regional 
autarchy play the dangerous role which nationalism and national 
autarchy have played in recent years. . . . A wall that is built 
around a number of countries in a single area of the world can 
constitute no less a barrier to the well-being and prosperity of the 
world at large than a wall built around the boundaries of a single 
state.“ 

It is of course true that Pan Americanism is not identical with 
the issue here involved. None the less the broad terms in which 
Mr. Martin spoke suggest that his views on Canadian member- 
ship in the Union may have changed. Finally, in regard to the 
Liberal viewpoint, it should not be forgotten that although Mr. 
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Massey no longer holds public office he remains an influential 
member of the party. 

Career diplomats and members of the Department of External 
Affairs cannot make public their views on a current and contro- 
versial issue. However, numerous “off the record” conversations 
in Ottawa, Lima, Santiago, Buenos Aires, and Rio de Janeiro 
revealed a clear-cut, and fairly equal division of opinion on the 
subject. One prominent ambassador expressed the view that 
Canada is, after all, a western hemisphere nation, the Latin 
Americans are anxious to have it join the Union, it is desirable 
to please them when possible, and that Canada and world peace 
have nothing to lose by such a step. Others stated that since 
Canada already stands “ace high” in Latin American esteem 
membership in the Union can hardly increase the nation’s prestige 
and involvement in controversial issues might weaken its position. 
Some foresaw a marked decrease in trade with South America, 
and, believing that present conditions are artificial and cannot 
last, saw no reason for establishing closer political ties. They 
also pointed out that good relations with the United States is the 
cornerstone of Canadian foreign policy, that it may be easier to 
maintain those relations if Canada is not at the council table when 
disagreements between the United States and Latin states arise. 

It is not surprising to find the chairman of the National 
Council for Canadian-Soviet Friendship, Mr. Leslie Roberts, in 
a recent series of articles, complaining that Canadians are “being 
shoved around by a so-called friendly government,” that they 
have the feeling “that an invisible government is standing behind 
their own and nudging it.’ It is significant, however, to learn 
that some Canadian delegates at recent international gatherings 
have had the same feeling and that their resentment at United 
States “domineering tactics’ have been an important factor in 
leading them to oppose Canadian membership in the Pan 
American Union. 

Newspaper editors, too, are less enthusiastic than formerly. 
The only recent convert to the cause of the union is the Montreal 
Star. Its change of policy dates from the appointment of its new 
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editor, George V. Ferguson, formerly of the Winnipeg Free Press. 
On the other hand, the Ottawa Citizen,” Ottawa Journal,* Globe and 
Mail (Toronto),” La Presse,” and La Patrie"—to mention but a 
few—have altered their views and now doubt the wisdom of 
forming any closer political ties with Latin America. In the case 
of the Citizen the change is clearly linked to its lack of sympathy 
with present United States foreign policy. In other cases the 
cause is not always clear. Important factors, however, have been 
a reaction against the close war ties with the United States, and 
an intense desire for the success of the United Nations. Mr. 
Massey’s arguments have been convincing to many. 

It is clear that the question of Canada and the Pan American 
Union is not primarily one of Canada and its relations with Latin 
America but rather of her relations with the United States and 
the British Commonwealth. Changing reaction to the problem 
has seldom been based on the merits of the case as a fundamental 
issue of foreign policy or of international organization. Rather it 
has reflected the shifting trends on other questions. Expediency 
rather than principle has dictated the opinion prevailing at any 
moment. In the absence of deep-seated public conviction on the 
subject the government would probably find it easy to swing the 
country behind any line of action it might choose to take. At 
present the trend seems to be away from membership in the 
Union. In the words of a South American ambassador in Ottawa, 
“During the war Canadian membership was a hope. Now it is 
merely an aspiration.” 
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Australia’s Attitude to British 
Commonwealth Relations 


Douglas Copland 


ver the past eight years Australia’s attitude to British Com- 

monwealth relations has undergone a considerable change. 
When the war broke out Australia considered itself to be at war 
when England was at war, and the Prime Minister announced the 
fact in a national broadcast without considering it necessary to 
submit a declaration of war to Parliament, though Parliament 
was in session at the time and would normally have met two 
days after his broadcast. When Japan made her attack in the 
Pacific at the end of 1941, Australia entered the war against 
Japan by separate and independent action, the King acting in 
this matter on the advice of his Australian ministers. Though 
Australia had exercised her right on many matters to take 
independent action in foreign affairs, the method by which she 
entered the war against Japan marked a new stage in the devel- 
opment of her ideas of dominion status. Canada and South 
Africa had already acted in this way, and Australia was only in 
fact following a precedent set by them, and readily agreed to by 
the United Kingdom. 

From that time on Australia took a much more positive part, 
not only in the affairs of the British Commonwealth, but also in 
foreign affairs generally, and in particular in the problems of the 
Pacific region in which she has special interests. The Australian 
Parliament adopted the Statute of Westminster in 1942, and this 
was a logical development from the step taken at the end of 1941 
in respect of the declaration of war against Japan. The events of 
early 1942, when Australia was under threat of invasion, brought 
considerable changes in the status of Australia as a member of 
the British Commonwealth and of the Allies engaged in the war. 
There was, for example, the special appeal which the Prime 
Minister of the day made to the United States for aid in January 
of 1942. In February Australia became a member of the Pacific 
Council to co-ordinate the Allied war effort and to consider 
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strategy in the Pacific war. In March, the Pacific War Council 
was set up in Washington, and both Australia and New Zealand 
were members along with the United Kingdom, Canada, the 
Netherlands, the Philippines, and the United States. These 
developments placed Australia in a position of responsibility at 
least equal to that of the United Kingdom in respect of the 
conduct of the war in the Pacific area. As the war developed, 
this position was strengthened and, as will be noted later, 
Australia came to be regarded after the war as the British 
dominion with the greatest interest in the Pacific area and 
entitled to act at times after consultation on behalf of the Com- 
monwealth as a whole. 

There was some misunderstanding during the course of this 
rapid expansion of Australia’s responsibilities, some people 
feeling that it might lead to undue emphasis upon the point of 
view of individual dominions, and thus permit of separatism that 
would disrupt the Commonwealth as a whole. The assumption 
by Australia of a higher status as a dominion did not, however, 
involve a breach of precedent, nor the assumption of new legal 
rights or obligations. This point was clearly emphasized by the 
Minister of External Affairs, the Right Hon. H. V. Evatt, when 
making the second reading speech on the Statute of Westminster 
Adoption Bill in the House of Representatives on October 2, 1942. 
I quote as follows from Dr. Evatt: 

Here comes an amazing paradox; this is the crux of the position 
legally: in international and external affairs, with which the Domin- 
ions were at first concerned only to a very limited extent, no legal 
obstructions whatever presented themselves. This was because of an 
important legal doctrine. In the realm of foreign affairs, the King is 
at liberty to exercise his common law prerogatives without being 
controlled by the statute law. Thus in the eyes of the law it is the 
King who declares war; it is the King who makes peace; it is the 
King who makes a treaty; it is the King who appoints Ministers; it is 


the King who receives Ministers. In all these vital aspects of foreign 
affairs the King is legally entitled to act without control by any 
statute. What I have said does not mean, of course, that the King 


acts personally; he acts constitutionally, i.e., through responsible 
Ministers. But it does mean that few statutory restrictions have ever 
been imposed upon the action of the monarch in relation to foreign 
affairs. This doctrine of the prerogative is an essential part of the 
common law of England, a notable feature of which is its adaptability 
to changing circumstances. As a result of this flexibility of the 
common law and the prerogative, British Dominions like Australia 
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have, without any amendment of British or Dominion statutes, been 
able to exercise their undoubted constitutional rights in relation to 
external affairs. Accordingly, Australia has been enabled to exchange 
Ministers with foreign countries, and even to declare a state of war 
in the name of the King, who in this matter, as in all others, acts on 
the advice of Australian Ministers in relation to the Commonwealth 
and its territories. The paradox is that although no legal obstacle 
precludes Australia from exercising its constitutional rights in rela- 
tion to external or international affairs, several legal obstacles still 
preclude it from legislating freely in relation to matters of purely 
domestic or internal concern. 

The adoption of the Statute of Westminster removed the legal 
obstacles to domestic legislation. We are not concerned with them 
here except to point out that by adopting the Statute of West- 
minster Australia formally assumed the full status of a dominion 
as defined in the famous Balfour Declaration. What is more 
important to note, however, is that the enlarged responsibilities, 
sought for and accepted by Australia in respect of international 
affairs, did not involve any alteration in her external relations 
with the United Kingdom or with the other dominions. The 
point is covered in another speech by Dr. Evatt in 1946 after 
further developments had taken place in Australia’s added status 
in international affairs. Throughout the whole of these develop- 
ments, which I sketch briefly below, Australia looked upon her 
association with the United Kingdom and the other dominions as 
a partnership in which each was free to act in the light of its own 
decisions, but in which each was obliged to enter into consulta- 
tions with the other dominions and the United Kingdom as a 
whole, or with individual dominions and the United Kingdom, 
according to the nature of the problem. The machinery for this 
consultation had been developed over a long period of time 
commencing prior to World War I, and to its flexibility is largely 
due the satisfactory working of dominion status as it has devel- 
oped. Dr. Evatt has described the growth of dominion status as 
follows: 

Paradoxical as it may seem, this partnership aspect of British 
Commonwealth relations has been made possible only by the rapid 
increase in status and stature of each of the British self-governing 
Dominions. This growth, while accelerated by the first World War 
did not originate with it. In practice, the self-governing Dominions 
had long ceased to be subject to legislative or executive control 
from Whitehall. But it was not sufficient to end the old practice of 
subordination. It has been a far more difficult task of statesmanship 
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to make sure that any substituted arrangement would at once secure 
autonomy and co-operation. Once the old concept of “Subordination” 
disappeared, the self-governing colonies and dominions were certain 
to become autonomous in their internal affairs. In external affairs, 
however, the development of Dominion status took place at a much 
later stage. Yet after some initial difficulties and anomolies the 
development proceeded both logically and inevitably. 

It was after the last war and largely as a result of the efforts of 
Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. W. M. Hughes and Sir Robert Borden that 
the status of the Dominions in international affairs was first declared. 
Each of the Dominions became a full member of the League of 
Nations and freely exercised the right thus conferred during the 
ensuing twenty years. 

An important stage in the development of commonwealth rela- 
tions was reached in 1926 when Lord Balfour chaired the Committee 
appointed at an Imperial Conference to report on questions affecting 
British Commonwealth relations. The Balfour report defined the 
status of the self-governing communities of Great Britain and the 
Dominions as one of equality of status in all aspects of external or 
internal affairs. 

But the report also emphasized the distinction between status and 
function for it said that “the principles of equality and similarity, 
appropriate to status, do not universally extend to function.” It was 
added “For example, to deal with questions of diplomacy and ques- 
tions of defence we require also flexible machinery—machinery 
which can, from time to time be adapted to the changing circum- 
stances of the world.” 

This statement suggested that the functions of the dominions 
actually exercisable by the Dominions in relation to defence and 
foreign policy, though by no means negligible even in 1926, could, 
and would be gradually extended. In fact that extension has 
occurred. In addition the Balfour report deprecated rigidity of 
machinery of co-operation and foresaw the adaptation of such 
machinery to the changing circumstances of the world. Thus it is 
completely in accord with the report of 1926 that we should introduce 
such new methods of consultation and co-operation as I have illus- 
trated in relation to both Pacific affairs and to specific matters of a 
functional character. 

At the beginning of the war, Australia initiated a policy that 


had been already adopted by Canada, the United Kingdom and 
Eire, all appointing representatives abroad. A legation was 
established in the United States and a High Commissionership in 
Canada in 1940, and an exchange of ministers with China was 
effected in 1941. A great expansion of foreign representation has 
taken place since then, not only in respect to the diplomatic 
service, but Australia has also expanded her commercial repre- 
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sentation abroad and has recently established consular authorities 
in several countries. This has been associated with a growing 
sense of responsibility for the conduct of foreign policy, particu- 
larly as it affects the Pacific area. The steps taken early in 1942 
to give Australia a greater voice in the control of the Pacific war, 
were followed by vigorous action in all the international consul- 
tations that took place during the war preceding the establish- 
ment of the United Nations. Australia was associated actively 
with the discussions on international monetary and banking 
problems that led to the establishment of the International 
Monetary Fund, and it is well known that Australia contributed 
to the liberalization of the basic features of the international 
monetary system envisaged in the International Monetary Fund. 
She was also associated actively with the plans that resulted in 
the creation of the Food and Agricultural Organization, and is at 
present a leading participant in the discussions on the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization. At the San Francisco Conference in 
1945, which drafted the Charter of the United Nations, Australia 
again took an independent stand, and in some matters, notably 
the use of the veto by the Great Powers, Australia was able to 
focus attention upon an aspect of the Charter which has since 
proved to have impaired the successful working of the United 
Nations. 

In a matter affecting Australia’s interest in the Pacific, 
Australia initiated discussions with New Zealand which led to 
the announcement in 1944 of the Anzac Pact. This was followed in 
1946 by a conference, held in Canberra, of the nations interested 
in the dependent areas of the South Pacific and the establishment 
of a South Seas Commission designed to promote the economic 
welfare and political development of the peoples of the area. 

In two important matters the status of Australia in problems 
affecting the Pacific area was emphasized by the establishment 
in Japan of an Advisory Council on which an Australian repre- 
sented certain countries of the British Commonwealth, and by 
the appointment of an Australian general as Commander-in- 
Chief of the British Commonwealth occupation forces in Japan. 
In addition to these two significant Australian appointments, an 
Australian judge was appointed as President of the Allied 
Tribunal for the trial at Tokyo of Japanese war criminals. By 
appointing an Australian to represent not only Australia but 
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other governments of the British Commonwealth, including the 
United Kingdom itself, a new principle was established with 
respect to the status and responsibility of a British dominion. 
Dealing with the significance of this, the Minister for External 
Affairs (Dr. Evatt) made the following statement in Parliament 
on March 13, 1946, when reviewing Australian foreign policy: 

I need not trace here the rapid development in practice of Canada 
and Australia’s activities in the international field between 1926 and 
1946. It is sufficient to suggest that an entirely new concept in British 
Commonwealth relations is now emerging. This concept tends to 
reconcile full Dominion autonomy with full British Commonwealth 
co-operation. The same principle involves the possibility of a 
Dominion acting in certain regions or for certain purposes on behalf 
of the other members of the British Commonwealth, including the 
United Kingdom itself. This is evidence that the machinery of 
co-operation between nations of the British Commonwealth has now 
reached a stage where a common policy can be carried out through a 
chosen Dominion instrumentality in an area or in relation to a 
subject matter which is of primary concern to that Dominion. This 
principle is capable of extension and suggests the possible integration 
of British Commonwealth policy at a higher level by a new procedure. 
Its importance is very great and may rapidly increase. We appreciate 
the full support we have received from the British, New Zealand and 
Indian Governments and also from the U. S. Government in these 
significant arrangements in relation to Japan. 

Australia does not consider that any step taken to lift the 
position of a dominion should be regarded as in any way weak- 
ening the basic structure of the British Commonwealth. 
Dominion status has long since been regarded as including the 
right of any dominion to conduct its own foreign policy, and this 
right has been fully exercised over recent years. If it were 
assumed that only the United Kingdom or its representative 
could act on behalf of the Commonwealth as a whole or represent 
one or more Commonwealth countries, there would be some 
danger of dominion status leading to a dangerous growth of 
separatism. But, when it is recognized that equality of status of 
the dominions with the United Kingdom involves also equality of 
responsibility in the sense that one dominion may, in certain 
vital matters, represent the Commonwealth as a whole, or parts 
of it, in areas of special interest to that dominion, the tendency 
should be to strengthen the influence consultation has on main- 
taining a common interest among the members of the Common- 
wealth. Moreover, it is necessary to take account of the changing 
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circumstances brought about by the war and by the great 
economic crisis through which Britain is passing. Her economic 
strength has been sapped by two great world wars and by the 
assumption of heavy burdens between those two wars. Great 
Britain is still carrying responsibilities throughout the world 
which are an undue burden upon her people and she is in process 
of liquidating them. It would be disastrous to the whole concept 
of the Commonwealth of Nations if dominions like Canada and 
Australia, the economic strength of which is improving, are not 
prepared to accept responsibility for the maintenance of Com- 
monwealth interests in the regions in which they have their own 
special interests. This is how the recent developments in 
Australia’s position should be regarded. Along with New Zealand, 
Australia has a special concern with the problems of the Pacific, 
not only as they affect the two dominions themselves but also 
as they affect the Commonwealth as a whole. This point has 
been made clear from time to time by official statements on behalf 
of Australia. Thus, the Minister for External Affairs, on June 6 
last, referred to the fact that Britain, in her new position, would 
seek to solve the problems of the Pacific in co-ordination with 
Australia and New Zealand. As Britain is now less able to 
maintain her world-wide interests, it is not unreasonable to 
suggest that Australia and New Zealand might now be better 
judges of Commonwealth interests in the Pacific area than is 
the United Kingdom itself. Action taken by Australia or New 
Zealand in the Pacific, after consultation with the United King- 
dom and other dominions, should be regarded as strengthening 
the Commonwealth position in this vital area and continuing in 
a new form the partnership on which the Commonwealth has 
been established, and through which it has successfully met two 
great crises. Towards this end, Australia has accepted new 
responsibilities regarding her own defence and the defence of 
Commonwealth interests in the Pacific, and, in one important new 
development in defence, Australia has been chosen as the domin- 
ion to carry out highly significant experiments. 

If there is any doubt as to the attitude of Australia on Com- 
monwealth relations, it should be resolved by considering its 
war and post-war record with respect to economic aid to the 
United Kingdom. In common with the other dominions and with 
the United Kingdom, Australia put into operation during the war 
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a rigorous system of economic controls designed to pool the 
resources of the Commonwealth for war purposes. I had the 
responsibility for administering what was probably the major 
control, namely price control, and I can speak with some 
authority as to the rigorous nature of the controls that were 
adopted. Some of the controls have been abandoned since the 
war and others have been slightly modified, but the framework 
of investment control, rationing, and price control, has been 
maintained with vigour since the war in spite of constitutional 
difficulties. The maintenance of controls is, in large part, a 
domestic matter, but there would be no need to ration food in 
Australia or to control its price were it not that Australia is 
desirous of maintaining its agreed quota of exports of food to 
the United Kingdom at reasonable prices. Perhaps it can be 
argued that more harm could be done, but it would not be unreas- 
onable to point out the contrast of the position of the United 
States in respect to the world as a whole with the position of 
Australia in respect to the British Commonwealth. The United 
States abandoned all its wartime controls, and, although it has 
rendered great assistance through UNRRA, and in other ways, 
to an impoverished world, its capacity to continue assistance on 
the scale required has undoubtedly been impaired by its unwill- 
ingness to ration supplies to its own people and to control prices. 
One of the arguments advanced in the United States against 
increased aid to European and other countries is that such aid 
on the scale required has an inflationary effect on the American 
economy. That is true, but the answer is to control the inflation, 
not to limit the amount of aid given because of the inflation. 
It would be equally true of Australia to say that its contribution 
to UNRRA and its supply of food and other materials to the 
United Kingdom has an inflationary effect on the Australian 
economy and limits supplies to the people of Australia. That is 
recognized, and the position is handled by maintaining economic 
controls that were found necessary for a common effort during 
the war and are just as necessary now for a common effort. Of 
course, there are political objections and sectional opposition, 
but, if the average Australian is convinced that, in order to help 
Britain, it is necessary to limit his own consumption or to control 
the prices at which he can sell his goods, he will accept the 
position. This is true also of the new measures that have had to 
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be taken recently to limit imports from dollar areas. A system 
of import control was established during the war and was some- 
what relaxed after the armistice. It has now been restored in 
large part to assist in meeting Britain’s dollar crisis and in main- 
taining the dollar pool which was established during the war. 
Australia has substantial sterling assets, but they would have 
been much larger had the exports of Australia been sold during 
the war at competitive world prices. Countries which built up 
big sterling balances in London during the war often did so by 
charging what the market would bear, and, on this ground, it is 
valid to argue that they should forego some of these balances. 
That argument could not be advanced against Australia or the 
other dominions. Nevertheless, Australia has, in common with 
other dominions, made a contribution to Britain’s difficulties by 
offering as a gift 25 million pounds sterling to the United 
Kingdom Government. 

Little more need be said to emphasize the sense of responsi- 
bility which Australia now feels attaches to her new status. 
Australia has assumed the right not only to advance, with 
emphasis, claims which she feels are vital to her special position 
in the Pacific, but she has also urged in Commonwealth confer- 
ences a more liberal economic policy designed not only to promote 
the economic security of the peoples of the dominions and the 
United Kingdom but also to lift the living standards of backward 
peoples. This is a matter of great importance in a world in which 
the system of enterprise under which the Commonwealth has 
developed is being challenged by another and totally different 
economic and social structure. It is not only that the peoples in 
the British Commonwealth itself feel this challenge, but the 
members of the Commonwealth, as trustees for large undeveloped 
areas with low standards of living, are also under a challenge. 
This explains the emphasis that Australia has placed upon 
problems of employment and economic welfare in all interna- 
tional discussions in recent years. It would be an international 
disaster if the free world were to be faced again by an avoidable 
economic crisis like that which wrought such destruction in the 
early thirties. This can be avoided only by the pursuit of 
appropriate domestic policies and by co-operative action among 
the members of the Commonwealth. Those who seek to promote 
the spread of communism as a more satisfactory system than 
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capitalism in its varying forms hope and expect that the phenom- 
enon of depression will again overtake the capitalistic world and, 
in particular, the United States. The Commonwealth could not 
avoid difficulties if this were to happen, and therefore it is 
important that appropriate domestic policies should be adopted 
in the United States to avoid a depression, and that international 
co-operation should extend beyond the British Commonwealth 
to the United States and other countries that desire to maintain 
and improve their systems of economic enterprise now being 
challenged by the alternative of communism. Australia’s vigor- 
ous presentation at international conferences of more liberal 
economic policies has to be viewed in this light. Australia 
believes that their adoption will strengthen the British Common- 
wealth and enable it to make as great a contribution to the cause 
of economic freedom as it has to the cause of political freedom. 


Nanking, China, November 1947. 
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n the time that has passed since the end of the war, it has 

become all too apparent that the establishment of a lasting 
settlement in the Far East is a problem far broader than merely 
the conclusion of peace with the defeated enemy. Indeed, the 
approach to the peace treaty will be very considerably affected 
by conditions in Asia as a whole. As matters now stand, the rest 
of the world is confronted by the spectacle of a region which 
seems unable to achieve stability by its own efforts, yet in which 
the factors on which stability could be founded with the aid of 
intervention from outside seem to be absent. Even so, the temp- 
tation to external intervention remains, and adds to the growing 
tension between the Soviet Union and the United States which 
hangs with such grim menace over current world politics. In 
such a situation the question of what kind of Japan is needed in 
the interests of future peace and stability takes on a heightened 
significance, both for Asia and for the world at large. 

The acuteness of the present crisis stems to no small extent 
from the ravages and dislocation of war. On the political side, 
the advance of Japan struck a heavy blow at European imperial- 
ism and gave an added vigour to nationalist aspirations in the 
countries of the Far East. On the economce side the disruptive 
effects of Japan’s conquests were increased by her exactions 
during the occupation and by the widespread destruction of 
productive resources throughout much of southeast Asia. 

One consequence has been a serious deficit in food production 
for the area as a whole. The reduction of draft animals by some- 
thing like fifty per cent, the destruction of irrigation works in 
many localities, the shortage of proper seeds and fertilizer, the 
inability of the farmers to replace outworn tools and equipment, 
have all contributed to this outcome. Food-surplus areas such as 
Burma and Siam, which normally provided rice exports of over 
seven million tons, have this year only one and one half million 
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tons to spare. Food-deficit areas can neither increase their local 
production nor secure adequate supplies from outside. To aggra- 
vate the situation, the large-scale destruction of railways and 
river shipping would seriously impede the distribution of food 
even if sufficient quantities were available. The situation, so 
familiar in China especially, of one district enjoying a plentiful 
crop while neighbouring districts are gripped by famine and 
cannot be relieved because of lack of transport, is almost certain 
to recur this winter. Already the rice ration in Malaya has been 
reduced to one-quarter the pre-war consumption, and widespread 
starvation in China is virtually inescapable. 

In this region with nearly a billion inhabitants, the over- 
whelming bulk of them peasants living close to or even below the 
starvation line, the plight of agriculture is basic to the whole 
situation. Unless the living standard of the peasant can be 
raised, there can be no recovery in the area as a whole. Neither 
the political nor the economic conditions offer much hope that 
this will be achieved in the near future. Agricultural distress is 
not offset by advances in other sectors of the regional economy. 
Japan, the chief industrial area, lies prostrate in defeat. China’s 
hope that the regaining of Manchuria would provide partial 
compensation for her war losses has been dashed by the ravages 
to industrial plants in that province. Industrial recovery in other 
parts of China, while it has made some progress, has been ham- 
pered by transportation difficulties and the problem of securing 
raw materials, as well as by fluctuating exchange rates. The 
rapidly mounting inflation, which has virtually wiped out the 
old middle class, has created grave obstacles to orderly marketing 
and purchasing, has encouraged hoarding at the expense of 
production, and has brought in its train all the evils of speculation 
and black marketeering and widespread official corruption which 
commonly accompany the collapse of the monetary system. 

Overshadowing all these obstacles to recovery is the persis- 
tence of civil strife throughout much of the Far East. Disturb- 
ances in south-east Asia may abate with the conclusion of 
agreements between the colonial powers and the native resist- 
ance movements, though it is far from certain that this will 
result in the effective restoration of order or prevent the outbreak 
of serious clashes between native factions. In China the situation 
is incomparably more difficult. The bulk of the national budget 
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—estimates run from sixty to ninety per cent—is being swallowed 
up by military expenses. Until the war is brought to an end 
there can be no remedy for the financial deficits and no check 
to the inflation resulting from them, nor can any effective steps 
be taken towards economic rehabilitation or the far-reaching 
social reforms which are so urgently desirable. 

The prospects of an early end to the war seem even more 
remote than they did a year ago. Since the failure of the Mar- 
shall mission the cleavage between the communists and the 
Kuomintang has deepened, and the slender possibilities of 
coalition and compromise have dwindled to the vanishing point. 
The idea, recently so widely publicized, that by a relatively small 
expenditure of money and energy the United States could assure 
the permanent triumph of the Kuomintang, seems fantastically 
optimistic. Moreover, any serious intervention by either Ameri- 
ca or Russia—and one would almost certainly provoke the other 
—would not only arouse widespread resentment in China, but 
would represent a long step towards a new world conflict. Yet 
it seems highly unlikely that either side in the Chinese struggle 
can secure a decisive victory without outside support. The best 
that can be expected is an uneasy stalemate, in which a tacit 
acceptance of partition would lead both sides to turn more atten- 
tion to the internal problems in their respective areas; and even 
this is unlikely so long as either faction clings to the hope of 
gaining some fresh advantage by continued military efforts. 

While this situation lasts, all talk of the economic reorganiza- 
tion of China is largely futile. During the war, grandiose 
schemes were evolved on paper for the transformation of China 
into a major industrial power through a series of five year plans 
under the direction of the national government. In the face of 
existing realities, the dream of a China equipped with a large- 
scale heavy industry, with its railway mileage multiplied eight- 
fold, with gigantic power developments on the model of TVA, 
has faded into limbo. China lacks the capital that would be 
needed to inaugurate even the initial stages of such projects. 
Foreign capital, already in heavy demand for other urgent pur- 
poses, is unlikely to be seriously attracted to a country which is 
a prey to economic instability and administrative corruption and 
civil disorder. What is more, the fund of technical ability needed 
for industrial expansion can only be created after a long period 
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of mass education accompanied by rising standards of living. 
Once again the problem comes down to improving the lot of 
the peasant through comprehensive economic and social reforms 
—a task which the present national government seems utterly 
incapable of carrying through. 

This situation has a direct bearing on the prospective settle- 
ment with Japan. A China which was politically stable and 
economically progressive could be made the solid base for re- 
construction in the Far East and the foundation for post-war 
development in that region. With China in its present state of 
political and economic disruption, some alternative base must 
be sought, and the only practical alternative in sight is Japan. 

What has become increasingly evident during the past year 
is that the Orient still has a vital need for a prosperous and 
productive Japan in the interests of the region as a whole. It 
has never of course been part of Allied policy to reduce Japan 
to a state of economic degradation. There is the aim of depriving 
her of the power to embark on renewed aggression by limiting 
the industries on which her war potential was founded, but no 
intention of denying her the right to a reasonable standard of 
living through the normal development of her peacetime eco- 
nomy. This initial approach takes on a much wider significance 
with the growing realization that the speedy revival of Japanese 
production is needed not only to embark the nation on a peaceful 
way of life, but also to speed up the recovery of the rest of Asia. 
That recovery calls urgently for plentiful supplies of cheap 
consumer goods such as Japan provided before the war. There 
is little immediate prospect that the western nations can supply 
these goods in sufficient quantities and at sufficient low prices. 
There is even less prospect that the industrial expansion of China 
will take place on a scale that will fill the gap. If the Asiatic 
peasant is to secure the tools and utensils and household goods 
that he so urgently needs, and to secure them at prices he can 
afford to pay, it is almost certain that they must come from 
Japanese factories. 

This raises a number of dilemmas. For one thing, it will 
certainly make it more difficult to draw the line between peace- 
time industry and potential production for war. Already voices 
are being raised to urge that Japan should be encouraged to 
produce everything within her power, subject only to a vigilant 
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scrutiny of the use she makes of her productive facilities. Her 
need to operate to the fullest capacity is increased by her loss 
of territory and resources, and the consequent increased need 
to trade abroad in order to secure supplies and raw materials. 
Yet there is a natural and lively suspicion of the use that Japan 
may make of her economic strength if she recovers her paramount 
position in the Far East, and an equally lively resentment at the 
prospect that Japan may emerge from defeat with a living 
standard higher than that of the countries she has devastated. 
If the Allies encourage Japanese recovery by providing financial 
assistance, while withholding substantial aid from such countries 
as China, the bitterness will be all the deeper. 

A special dilemma is evident in the question of reparations. 
China in particular expected that she would be compensated for 
her wartime losses, aggravated as they have been by the outcome 
in Manchuria, through the transfer of Japanese plants and equip- 
ment. Over a thousand Japanese enterprises have in fact been 
earmarked by the occupation authorities as available for repara- 
tions. Yet there has been a rapidly growing doubt on the part 
of many experts about the wisdom of such transfers. Quite 
apart from the question of whether China has the technical 
resources necessary to run them efficiently, it is pointed out 
that the cost of removing Japanese plants may in the end exceed 
their value; and while there are probably many classes of 
equipment to which this does not apply, there is little doubt that 
it is sound in the case of most heavy industries. It seems certain 
in any case that the maximum amount of reparations in kind 
that could be transferred would still be of relatively small bene- 
fit to the economic situation as a whole. There are grounds for 
arguing that by making use of existing factories and existing 
Japanese skills, the whole of Asia will benefit more surely and 
speedily than by embarking on a process of transfers which at 
the very least will involve serious dislocations and delays. 

If however Japan is to become the cornerstone of Far Eastern 
recovery, her future national policy becomes more than ever a 
matter of grave concern, and some assurance that Japan will be 
both peaceful and democratic is highly desirable. Important 
steps have already been taken towards this goal. A new consti- 
tution has been adopted, the Emperor’s claim to divinity has 
been renounced, the vast holdings of the great financial and 
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industrial families have been broken up, officials connected with 
Japan’s policy of militarism and aggression have been purged. 
Not all observers, however, share the apparent conviction of 
General MacArthur that Japan has thereby been converted into 
a democratic and peace-loving nation. Militant Japanese nation- 
alism was deeply rooted in large sections of the populace and 
strongly supported by leading elements in the army and the 
bureaucracy and the old feudal families. The direct influence of 
these groups has been suppressed for the moment, but it is by no 
means impossible that many of them are simply biding their 
time, waiting until post-war difficulties and resentment against 
the peace terms, added to the bitterness engendered by defeat 
and foreign occupation, give them a chance once more to rally 
sentiment behind a policy of aggressive nationalism. Much will 
depend on the strength that can be developed by such elements 
as the liberal intellectuals and the trade unions and similar groups 
which have drawn at least some benefit from the overthrow of 
the old ruling cliques as a result of Japan’s defeat. The test will 
come when the occupation forces are withdrawn and these new 
and largely untried groups are left to cope with the problems of 
post-war readjustment and to face the embittered assaults on 
their patriotism that will almost certainly be launched by the 
extreme nationalists. 

Equally critical for the future are the external factors which 
will have a bearing on Japan’s position and policy. If the former 
Allies were united in their interests and their policies, it might 
be possible to agree on a course of action which would use Japan’s 
productive capacities for the general benefit while keeping 
effectively in check any tendencies towards a revival of militarism 
and aggression. With the present tension and rivalry between the 
two leading world powers, it is almost inevitable that the struggle 
for advantage should be carried into the settlement in the Far 
East. On the American side there is the obvious temptation to 
use the position of occupying power in a way that will discourage 
the growth of left-wing movements, and to pass from the idea of 
encouraging Japanese recovery in the interests of general sta- 
bility to the aim of strengthening Japan as a bulwark against the 
Soviet Union. The dangers inherent in the latter course can 
hardly be exaggerated. Quite apart from its effect in heightening 
the atmosphere of suspicion and fear which lowers with such 
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menace over the present world situation, it would provide Japan 
with a perfect chance to play off the powers against each other, 
and to recover her military strength as well as her political 
independence. A situation in which the interests of the United 
States seemed to call for a strong Japan under a conservative 
government would provide almost an ideal opportunity for the 
revival of the old militant nationalism, and for a resumption of 
the effort to bring Greater East Asia under the domination of 
Japan. 

It is quite clear that the interests of Canada would be against 
the adoption of any such dangerous course of action; and so far 
as Canada can influence the terms of settlement, that influence 
will almost certainly be on the side of moderation. Our major 
stake is in the achievement of peaceful and stable conditions in 
the Far East. We have aimost nothing to demand for ourselves as 
part of the peace terms. It is more important to us to see Japan’s 
war industry curbed than to retain the markets for nickel and 
aluminum which a militarized Japan provided before the war. 
It is more important to see Japanese production and trade revived 
on a stable basis than to seek a few millions in reparations at the 
price of impeding recovery. It is preferable that post-war con- 
trols should be of an economic rather than a military nature, and 
that they be flexible enough to keep to a minimum their interfer- 
ence with normal economic development. We have a real interest 
in restricting certain pre-war Japanese activities, such as the use 
of floating canneries and excessive competition in ocean shipping, 
but it would be unwise to push our desire for restrictions to a 
point which would seriously compromise Japan’s c..ance of 
attaining a tolerable living standard. Above all, we should oppose 
with all possible energy any steps which would make Japan a 
focus of rivalry between the Soviet Union and the United States. 
That rivalry represents the chief danger to our own national 
security. By opposing any step that may increase it, and sup- 
porting every proposal that may lead to its abatement, we will 
be serving our major national interest in world affairs. 


University of Toronto, November 1947. 
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One or More Germanies: 
The Economics of Partition 


Charles A. Knudson 


A” discussion of the future of Germany may begin with two 
premises which, at this date, will meet with almost universal 
acceptance. One is that the German nation must not be permitted 
to rebuild the military power which has just been destroyed at 
so staggering a cost. The second is that it would be unwise, 
inhumane, and probably impossible to achieve this end by 
attempting to de-industrialize Germany. It is of course evident 
that the industrial activity which we consider essential to the life 
of millions of Germans and to the economic health of Europe is 
also the stuff of which a war machine is made, and it is in seeking 
a way out of this dilemma that we separate into two camps. In 
one are to be found those who advocate restoring as much as 
possible of the former economic and political unity of Germany, 
believing that a programme of inspection could be relied on to 
keep German militarism in hand. In the other camp are those 
who, not convinced that the American and British publics can be 
trusted to maintain forty years of vigilance against Germany, 
would restrain Germany from re-uniting. 

For the present at least, Germany is \ ry effectively 
partitioned along the line of the iron curtain. Nevertheless, a 
long-term policy, looking forward to an ultimate withdrawal of 
all occupation forces from Germany and the reunion of the 
Western and the Russian zones, should not overlook, as a feasible 
and efficacious act of partition, the severance of Rhineland- 
Westphalia from the German state. 

It should be pointed out at once that this is not the same thing 
as the internationalization of the Ruhr. Rhineland-Westphalia is 
a well-integrated and well-defined economic province, which in 
10 per cent of the 1937 area of Germany had 20 per cent of the 
entire German population, and the same proportion of the people 





“Fin grosses, geschlossenes Wirtschaftsgebiet.” Erwin Scheu, 
Deutschlands Wirtschaftsprovingen und Wirtschaftsbezsirke (Berlin, 1928), p. 44. 
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engaged in industry. It produces three-fourths or more of the 
Reich’s output of coal, three-fourths of the pig iron and steel, and 
30 per cent of the lignite (Braunkohl). The part of Rhineland- 
Westphalia commonly known as the Ruhr is the relatively small 
district, some fifteen miles wide and forty miles long, between the 
Ruhr and the Lippe rivers, which has the principal coal-field and 
the greatest concentration of heavy industry. About one-fourth 
of the region’s population of twelve million is concentrated here. 

The plan for internationalizing the Ruhr does not contemplate 
keeping the area out of the German state, but rather installing 
there an international authority exercising a super-sovereignty 
at a point of the German economy where preparations for war 
might be difficult to conceal. Such an arrangement might be tried, 
faute de mieux, but seems to the writer far less desirable than the 
unequivocal separation from the Reich of the whole economic 
region of which the Ruhr is a part. 

The question at once arises as to who would annex the region, 
or, if it were to be set up as an independent state, who would 
occupy it to prevent reunion with the rest of Germany. No one 
of Rhineland-Westphalia’s western neighbours—France, Belgium 
and Luxembourg, the Netherlands—would be willing to under- 
take such a responsibility alone, but united in some sort of a 
federal union for this and other purposes, they might be. With 
cultural autonomy, the largest possible measure of self-govern- 
ment, and the expectation of an eventual place of equality in the 
union, Rhineland-Westphalia might not find separation from the 
Fatherland too difficult to bear. It is the purpose of these pages 
to outline briefly the reasons for believing that such separation 
would not injure the economy either of Rhineland-Westphalia or 
of the rest of Germany. 

It is popular at the moment to assert the contrary. Mr. Herbert 
Hoover has said that “there can be no separation or different 
regime of the Ruhr or Rhineland from the New Germany: that is 
the heart of her industrial economy.” Mr. James P. Warburg, 
who writes extensively on Germany, has phrased in this manner 
his objection to the Polish annexations in the East and the French 
project for internationalizing the Ruhr: “It would create a rump 
Germany which, minus breadbasket and coal, would be either a 


*Third report to President Truman, dated Mar. 18, 1947. 
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plague center or a permanent charity patient living mostly on the 
American taxpayer.’”* And Mr. Molotov said, in a session of the 
Conference of Foreign Ministers on July 10, 1946, that “Germany 
cannot live without the Ruhr.” 

Views such as these rest upon certain concepts of domestic and 
international trade, and certain postulates as to the probable 
effects on trade of new political boundaries. If the political 
severance of Rhineland-Westphalia were to mean the end of 
customary trade relations with other regions of Germany, if it 
were true that territories had to be under the same political 
sovereignty to trade with each other, if it were true that European 
nations enjoy a very high degree of economic self-sufficiency and 
have largely self-contained economic systems, then Messrs. 
Hoover, Warburg, and Molotov would be talking sound economics, 
in their metaphoric way. But if these postulates are not true, 
then the statements quoted are inaccurate, fallacious, and most 
thoroughly misleading. 

It is a convenience, of course, to think of nations as economic 
units, and it is quite common to think of them as the most natural 
ones. A single national government, a single currency and tariff 
system, a single statistical organization, all provide a classification 
of obvious usefulness. But one need only turn the pages of any 
statistical handbook to see Europe not as a collection of fenced-in 
economies, but as a community of nations which, at least in times 
of peace and relative normalcy, trade extensively and profitably 
with one another. Indeed, no one of these nations, particularly 
among the highly industrialized ones, could keep its present 
population alive or maintain its customary standards of living 
without carrying on most if not all of its usual foreign trade. 

And within the several national frameworks we should per- 
ceive the existence of well-defined regional groupings, and 
patterns of inter-regional trade which are likely to be maintained 
even when political boundaries change. It is true of course that 
political boundaries mean tariff lines, and that tariffs, by intent 
and in effect, constitute partial obstacles to trade. But it would 
be the grossest error to assume that, as between European 
nations, tariffs stand in the way of the great currents of com- 
modity exchange which have resulted from the modern world’s 


47, the Magazine of the Year, Aug., 1947, p. 92. 
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specialization and division of labour. So when Mr. Molotov says 
that Germany cannot live without the Ruhr, his statement is 
beside the point, since it is not proposed to restrict peaceful 
trade between Rhineland-Westphalia and the rest of Germany. 
All that partition would seek to accomplish would be to keep 
the Ruhr’s industrial plant from being used to build another 
war machine to serve the aggressive designs of Germany or of 
any other nation. 

Before going on with a discussion conceived in terms of 
Germany’s economic regions, we should enumerate them. Erwin 
Scheu distinguishes nine, R. E. Dickinson ten, the difference being 
that the latter makes a separate region of Schleswig-Holstein. 
Dickinson’s list is as follows: 1. The Baltic Provinces (East Prus- 
sia, Pomerania, Mecklenburg); 2. Berlin and Brandenburg; 
3. Silesia; 4. Central Germany (State and Province of Saxony, 
Thuringia, Anhalt); 5. Schleswig-Ho'stein and Hamburg; 6. Lower 
Saxony (Hanover, Oldenburg, Brunswick, Bremen); 7. Rhine- 
land-Westphalia; 8. The Rhine-Main Region (Hesse, Hesse-Nassau, 
Rhenish Palatinate); 9. Baden and Wirttemberg; 10. Bavaria. 
To Poland have now gone, for better or for worse, Silesia, East 
Prussia, a third of Brandenburg and two-thirds of Pomerania. 
The remainder of regions 1 and 2, together with Mitteldeutschland, 
“the economic epitome and heartland of Germany” (Dickinson), 
constitute the Russian zone of occupation. France has a zone 
made up of contiguous parts of regions 7, 8, and 9. Britain holds 
the rest of regions 5, 6, and 7; the United States the remainder 
of regions 8, 9, and 10. Of these ten regions, Rhineland-West- 
phalia and Central Germany are industrial areas of the first 
rank, the Rhine-Main Region and Berlin rank next, and there 
are scattered industrial centres elsewhere. 

To say that Rhineland-Westphalia is the heart of the German 
economy is meaningful in the sense that the region is the principal 
source of certain commodities which are extensively bought by 
other regions of Germany, above all coal and steel. But this 
organic metaphor overlooks two other equally prominent features 
of the region’s economy. One is that there is a high degree of 
integration within the province: many industries require no 
market outside Rhineland-Westphalia. The other is that the 


‘Robert E. Dickinson, The Regions of Germany (London, 1945); E. 
Scheu, op. cit. 
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region’s trade with foreign nations is very extensive and more 
vital in some respects than trade with other parts of Germany. 
Rhineland-Westphalia is a heavy importer of food, of iron ore 
(from Sweden and France), of pyrites (from Spain and Norway), 
of phosphate fertilizers, petroleum, wool, and cotton. In return, 
the region has coal to sell abroad, iron, steel, ironware, and 
machinery. 

The pattern of coal distribution is typical of Rhineland- 
Westphalia’s trade relations with its two great markets outside 
the region itself: the rest of Germany, and foreign lands. About 
half of the output is consumed within the region, the other half 
shipped out. In 1935 the amount so shipped was some 61 million 
metric tons, of which 10 million were ticketed to German sea- 
ports, 25 million to other parts of Germany, and 26 million to 
destinations abroad, the leading recipients being Italy (8 million 
tons), France (6 million), Belgium and Luxembourg (5 million), 
and the Netherlands (4.5 million). Das Ausland would appear 
to be as good a market for Rhineland-Westphalia’s coal, and as 
much in need of it, as the other nine economic regions of Ger- 
many. 

The food situation is the feature of German economic geo- 
graphy which has received most widespread popular attention 
in the past year or two, unfortunately in a vastly over-simplified 
and highly inaccurate presentation which we may call the 
bread-basket myth. It is usually stated in about these terms: 
Eastern Germany is more fertile and productive than Western 
Germany, and has food surpluses which the Poles and the Rus- 
sians are now turning away from their normal market in Western 
Germany, as a result of which this latter region is in desperate 
straits and requires huge imports of food from abroad. 

This much is true: Eastern Germany, as a whole, had agricul- 
tural surpluses in normal times, and a part of these were mar- 
keted in Western Germany. But it is not true that Eastern 
Germany is more fertile and productive than Western Germany. 
It is not true that Western Germany depended principally on 
Eastern Germany to make up its food deficits. And it is certain 
that in the past two years the food surpluses of the East have 
been so sharply reduced that they are not worth taking into 
account. 

The distribution of more fertile and not-so-fertile farm land 
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shows no favouritism as between East and West.’ In efficiency 
of cultivation, the East (except Mitteldeutschland) has always 
lagged behind the West: H. L. Fensch calculated that for the 
period 1923-1934 the all-German average annual farm income 
amounted to 248 Reichsmarks per hectare (2.47 acres), while for 
Germany east of the Elbe the average was only 198 Reichs- 
marks.’ It was not superior productivity which made Eastern 
Germany a food surplus area, while Western Germany had a 
food deficit, but rather the lower proportion of total population 
to total area. And in any event, what was left of the Eastern 
surpluses after supplying the deficit areas of Berlin and the 
State of Saxony was only a fraction of what was needed in the 
West. Germany as a whole has been a food deficit area for 
three-quarters of a century, and heavy imports for the benefit 
of the West have long been the rule.’ In 1913 the net German 
food imports, revalued at 1928 prices for volume comparison, 
came to 4.2 billion Reichsmarks. After the war, they again 
reached this figure by 1925, and rose to 4.9 billions in 1928, before 
the onset of a decline that had reduced them to 3.0 billions in 
1936... That the amount of food Western Germany at present 
needs to import from abroad is unusually large is due less to 
the loss of access to the East than to the general decline in 
agricultural yields, which must now be even more pronounced 
in Germany than it was towards the end and just after the first 
world war. The East never was Germany’s bread-basket, and 
today could serve as such less than ever, in the great upheaval 
following the Polish annexations. 

The bread-basket myth has lost ground in the past year, and 


See the maps in E. Scheu, Deutschlands Wirtschaftsgeographische Har- 
monie (Breslau, 1924), p. 51, and in his Des Reiches Wirtschaftliche Einheit 
(Berlin, 1926), pp. 24-5. 

"Das Volkswirtschaftliche Einkommen aus der Landwirtschaft (Berlin, 1935). 

“The West is too remote to draw on the surpluses of the East; in any 
case the main grain there is rye. Thus, through the medium of the Rhine, 
large quantities of wheat are imported from abroad.” R. E. Dickinson, 
“The Economic Regions of Germany,” Geographical Review, 28 (1938), p. 613: 

“As Germany is absolutely dependent on a very considerable grain 
import, the extra supplies needed in the occupied territory [meaning, in 
1924, the left bank of the Rhine and the Ruhr] are principally obtained 
direct from abroad, the situation for traffic being so far very favorable.” 


Germany's Economy. Currency and Finance: A Study Addressed by Order of the 
German Government to the Committee of Experts, as Appointed by the Reparation 
Commission (Berlin, 1924), p. 48. 

*Statistisches Jahrbuch fuer das Deutsche Reich, 56 (1937), pp. 240-41. 
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the attention of the public, as well as that of the occupation 
authorities, has very properly turned more to the problem of 
production, agricultural and industrial. A British-American 
decision has recently given the Germans in the combined zone 
at least permission to produce more in the factories than did 
an earlier schedule agreed on by the Big Four Powers. This 
step may be of some help, psychologically, at this point, and is 
to be applauded. But our approbation cannot be extended to 
the reason generally given for encouraging Western German 
industry. We are told that it is because the iron curtain cuts 
off access to Eastern Germany’s food surpluses that more goods 
must be produced for export, to pay for the increased imports 
required. There has crept in here one of the fallacies of economic 
nationalism which bedevils much of our thinking about Germany 
and the German future. To say that German industry must be 
stimulated to pay for the importation of food not now available 
on the domestic market is to imply that, if the food were available 
at home, industry would not have to be so stimulated. As a 
matter of fact, the need for increased production would exist 
even if Germany were being administered as a single economic 
unit, and even if there were sizeable food surpluses in the East. 
Goods have to be paid for; they are not given away either within 
a national economy or across international boundaries. If a 
worker in Frankfort or Essen is to buy food, it must be with 
the fruit of his labour, whether the food is grown on a farm 
ten miles away, or in Mecklenburg in the Russian zone, in East 
Prussia, in Hungary, in the United States, or in the Argentine. 
If he has no buying power, the whole land may run with milk 
and honey and he will still go hungry, as so many Americans 
did in the early thirties, when there was more food than we 
knew what to do with. 

Economic nationalism has a language all its own to describe 
the phenomena of international trade, not in terms of pure and 
simple economics, but with reference rather to the goals of 
hational power and self-sufficiency.’ To take an example, the 
return of Alsace-Lorraine to France in 1918 removed from the 
German Reich a territory which had yielded 21 of the 28 million 





‘It was Friedrich List who exalted self-sufficiency in his well-known 
slogan: “Jede grosse Nation muss dahin streben, ein Ganzes in sich selbst 
zu bilden.” (Every great nation must strive to form a whole in itself.) 
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metric tons of iron ore mined in Germany in 1913. Using the 
language of economic nationalism, one would say that Germany 
“lost” three-quarters of her iron ore, and was henceforth obliged 
to import vastly larger quantities of that commodity from abroad, 
to pay for which there had to be a corresponding increase in 
exports. In terms of non-nationalistic economics, however, 
Germany didn’t lose anything at all. Both before and after 
the reunion of Lorraine to France, Germans who wanted the 
iron ore had to buy and pay for it. The chief difference was on 
paper, the exchanges between the iron-producing region and the 
complementary coal-producing region (in the Ruhr) now being 
entered under the heading of exports and imports, instead of 
under that of domestic sales and purchases. 

Deeply imbued as she was with economic nationalism, Ger- 
many naturally felt impoverished by the loss of territories, and 
alleged that this would cause real economic hardship. The 
Armistice terms had returned Alsace-Lorraine to France; the 
Treaty of Versailles called for the cession to Poland of the 
territories in the East having a predominantly Polish population. 
These were two of President Wilson’s Fourteen Points. The 
German reaction to them is stated in a note of May 13, 1919, 
deriving from the German Economic Commission charged with 
studying the effect of the proposed conditions of peace on the 
situation of the German people, and was addressed by Herr 
Brockdorff-Rantzau to M. Clemenceau.” Taking note of the loss 
of German merchant tonnage, of the required deliveries of coal, 
of the cession of territories rich in iron ore and zinc, and the 
prospect of giving up the two food surplus provinces of Posen 
and West Prussia, the note made the following predictions. 

If the Conditions of Peace are put into force, it simply means 
that many millions in Germany will perish.... No aid, important 
and of long duration as it might be, could bring a halt to this whole- 
sale death. The peace would demand of Germany a greater human 
sacrifice than the war devoured in four years and a half... . Those 
who sign the Treaty will pass a sentence of death upon many mil- 
lions of German men, women, and children. 

The reply of the Allies took up one by one the contentions of 
the German note. We shall quote two passages from it. 





“Published, most recently, in Philip M. Burnett, Reparation at the Peace 
Conference (New York, 1940), vol. II, pp. 7-9. The reply of May 22 will be 
found on pp. 27-31. 
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Great stress is laid upon the proposal that on the Eastern side 
Germany shall be deprived of the regions specially devoted to the 
production of wheat and potatoes. This is true. But the Note fails 
altogether to observe that there is nothing in the Peace Treaty to 
prevent either the continued production of these commodities in 
the areas in question, or their importation into Germany. On the 
contrary, the free admission of the products of the Eastern districts 
is provided for during a period of three years. 

To complete the story, it should be pointed out that the Germans, 
if they had their share of hard times, did not die by the millions, 
as Brockdorff-Rantzau predicted. And as to the food surpluses of 
the ceded provinces, it was Germany which moved to stop their 
importation, about 1925. 

Another section of the Allied reply may be recalled for its 
applicability, mutatis mutandis, to the present proposal for the 
severance of Rhineland-Westphalia. 

Stress is also laid upon the hardships alleged 
upon Germany by the necessity of importing in future iron ores and 
zine. It is not understood why Germany should be supposed to 
suffer from conditions to which other countries contentedly submit. 
It would appear to be a fundamental fallacy that the political control 
of a country is essential in order to procure a reasonable share of its 
products. Such a proposal finds no foundation in economic law or 
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in history. 

There is not the slightest reason to believe that a population is 
destined to be permanently disabled because it will be called upon 
in future to trade across its frontiers instead of producing what it 
requires from within. A country can both become and can continue 
to be a great manufacturing country without producing the raw 
materials of its main industries. Such is the case, for example, with 
Great Britain, which imports at least one-half of her food supplies 
and the great preponderance of her raw materials from abroad. 
There is no reason whatever why Germany under the new condi- 
tions should not build up for herself a position both of stability and 
prosperity in the European world. 

For those who accept the clichés of economic nationalism, 


and have difficulty in imagining prosperity except in proportion 
a Germany without Rhineland- 


to national self-sufficiency, 
Westphalia must seem handicapped. To others, the handicap 


would seem only to affect the nation’s war potential, and not its 


ability to achieve a robust prosperity. 
ion within a nation is as real an economic 


Every economic region within a 
unit as the nation itself. It produces what it can produce pro- 
fitably, first for local consumption and then for export from the 
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region in exchange for commodities which cannot be produced 
locally in sufficient quantity or at a competitive price. The 
population of any region adjusts itself to the region’s developed 
productive capacity, so that in normal times every region is self- 
The test of this is simple. Do the inhabitants 


supporting. 
For example, 


of a given area earn their living, or do they not? 
to take a political subdivision of Germany at random, do the 
seven million inhabitants of Bavaria normally earn their live- 
lihood, or are so many of them usually unemployed that the 
gainfully employed population of the State cannot support them, 
and must call for contributions from other parts of Germany? 
If Bavaria normally keeps its population alive without receiving 
more from national charitable funds than it contributes to them, 
then Bavaria is a self-supporting economic unit. 

When we ask this same question concerning all Germany 
less Rhineland-Westphalia, it must certainly be answered that 
the area is normally self-supporting. Either that, or it lives in 
part on the charity of Rhineland-Westphalia, a hypothesis at 
once contrary to fact and fundamentally absurd. Those who say 
that Germany without this region would be reduced to beggary 
seem to overlook the varied and widely-distributed natural re- 
sources of Germany, and to forget that four-fifths of German 
industry, as measured by the number of industrial workers, is 
after all located elsewhere than in Rhineland-Westphalia. The 
smaller Germany, they say, would lack coal.” The answer to 
this is that it lacks coal now. Germans outside Rhineland- 
Westphalia who want Ruhr coal have to import it from that 
region, buying and paying for it just as do purchasers who live 
in Switzerland, Italy, France, Belgium, or the Netherlands. These 
nations are not normally charity patients because they require 
more coal than they produce within their own boundaries. 

The Germans will of course try, in an effort to retain their 
unity and their territory of 1937 (as next best to that of 1943, or 
1913), to persuade their conquerors of hardships which partition 


ignite, as well as (bituminous) coal, should be considered in view- 
ing the German fuel situation: it serves all the purposes of coal except 
that of conversion into coke for iron and steel making. Germany pro- 
duced 87 million metric tons of lignite in 1913, 174 million in 1929, 161 
million in 1936. In caloric value, 160 or 170 million tons of lignite are the 
equivalent of about 40 million tons of coal. Thirty per cent of Germany’s 
lignite is mined in Rhineland-Westphalia, most of the rest in Central 
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would impose. We may expect them to put forward again and 
again the sophistries of economic nationalism. What is disquiet- 
ing and disheartening is the popularity of this brummagem 
economics on our side: too many Britons and Americans return 
from visits to occupied Germany talking like Brockdorff-Rantzau, 
and one looks vainly in high places for someone to answer with 
the economic good sense of the Allied experts who drafted 
Clemenceau’s reply. 

At the time of writing, the Foreign Ministers have just begun 
their London meeting, and it is generally predicted that no agree- 
ment on Germany will be reached with Soviet Russia, and that 
the French will then consent to merge their zone into an eco- 
nomically united Western Germany. That Eastern and Western 
Germany will continue to be separated politically is certainly for 
the best, considering the difficulty we have in co-operating with 
the Russians. More trade with their zone would be helpful, but 
we should not form an exaggerated idea of this East-West trade: 
new orientations and developments could compensate for it. We 
would do well to stress production, and to make up with renewed 
effort for our long failure to accord proper facilities for the trade 
of Western Germany with the other nations of Western Europe, 
around the great half-circle from Sweden to Switzerland and 
Italy. These nations, with the United States, Britain, of course, 
Brazil, Argentina, and India, used to account for half of Germany’s 
foreign trade, and for the smaller of them trade with Germany 
was an almost vital part of the national economy. 

Next, in anticipation of the time when Eastern and Western 
Germany may again be joined together, we should decide now 
that Rhineland-Westphalia shall not be part of a re-united 
Germany, and begin to build the region’s new régime. With 
freedom to trade with Germany assured, under supervision, no 
German on either side of the new boundary would need to suffer 
economic hardship or disadvantage. The somewhat smaller 
Germany would still be equal in natural and industrial resources 
to any Western European nation, and superior to most. Germans 
would suffer in their national pride, to the extent that it is based 
on size and total power, but we must not be asked to take too 
much account of this, as it is precisely our task, and our grave 
responsibility, to see that so destructive a power is not again 
set free. 
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THE INDIVIDUAL, THE STATE, AND WORLD GOVERNMENT. By E. 
C. Ewing. 1947. (New York, Toronto: Macmillan Co. 322pp. $4.00, 
members $3.20.) 

FREEDOM AND ORDER: LESSONS FROM THE WAR. By Eduard 
Heiman. 1947. (New York: Scribner’s. Toronto: S. J. Reginald 
Saunders. 344pp. $3.50.) 

In his philosophic discussion of “values” in relation to political 
problems, Dr. Ewing tries to get away from merely legal concepts of the 
individual and the nation state, and to stress in relation to both the 
moral claims of civilized society. He thinks of the rights of the individual 
not as absolute, but as prima facie rights, that is, certain freedoms which 
may always be claimed unless the social objection to them is over- 
whelmingly strong; and their temporary suppression, even when neces- 
sary he regards as a grave social loss. The attempt—not entirely 
unsuccessful—to combine nineteenth-century liberalism, utilitarianism, 
and idealism in a twentieth-century blend is most stimulating, but raises 
some very old problems. It may, we are told, be the citizen’s right to 
have something imposed on him which he does not want (p. 66). This is 
in keeping with the author’s tendency to identify “a right” with “what is 
right,” but it carries him a little farther from John Stuart Mill than he 
would care to go, judging from the general tone of the book. 

The rights of the sovereign state receive much less indulgence than 
those of the individual. The latter is treated consistently as an end in 
himself; the former, emphatically, is not. Loyalty to the state must be 
justified on what may be called grounds of moral utility, and must 
always be tempered by a consciousness of the general claims of humanity. 
A world government based on a federal union of all states is advocated 
as at once the most democratic, and the most advantageous to nation 
states, who must literally gain their rights by losing them. In view of 
existing world conditions, however, the constitution of the United 
Nations Organization is defended, even to the right of veto, on the 
ground that “it is dangerous to allow too much of a divergence between 
voting powers and the power to enforce measures.” 

This book must be of interest to all who still believe in freedom. 
The style is occasionally laboured and discursive; it may be that the 
professed object of serving, as a philosopher, in an advisory capacity to 
the practical politician (pp. 6-7) causes an excessive consciousness of 
current problems which is not conducive to clarity and conciseness in 
the expression of general principles. Nevertheless, Dr. Ewing does 
re-define the ideals of the democratic system in the light of its own 
weakness, and of the strength of totalitarianism. He takes his stand on 
common sense and compromise, with a robust faith in man’s reason and 
humanity. If not always quite convincing, he yet renders an invaluable 
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service in clarifying the issue for those democratic countries who feel that 
civilization depends on the preservation of traditional freedoms in a 
world which must collectivize or perish. 

Dr. Heiman’s book comes, it seems, from another world. Having left 
Germany in the last decade to reside in the United States, he has in 
mind not one of the most stable and sober of the democracies, but an 
area where, with dreams of freedom in the background, the very powers 
of darkness seemed to have triumphed. The basic fact to him is not 
man’s reason and humanity, but a constant tension between freedom and 
order, two factors which may achieve an equilibrium, but can never 
coincide. Modern rationalism represents a noble achievement which has 
made the world richer and stronger, but ‘man’s emancipation unfettered 
not only his reason, but also his lust, greed, and selfishness” (p. 13). The 
achievements of reason, which democratic thinkers falsely assumed to 
be a substitute for power, instead of a guide to the right use of power, 
have been outweighed by the “darker instincts.” 

The result was the recent democratic crisis where order vanished 
in national and international affairs, and freedom first degenerated and 
then, under democratic forms, destroyed itself. The fact that totalitarian 
“order” is no more satisfying may be taken as evidence that our crisis 
is not tied up with any form of government, but is spiritual and moral. 
The only course is to go back to the roots of our system, and re-assess our 
permanent values, in order that our age may make its own contribution 
to a never-ending problem. The conclusion is that rationalism is not 
enough. “To claim that freedom and order should really coincide in the 
society of men is to claim that free men are motivated by pure reason” 
(p. 227). If modern history with its culmination in Hitlerism proves 
anything, it proves that they are not. The problem can only be solved 
and a stable equilibrium reached, on the spiritual plane, “in the freedom 
of the Christian conscience, in the religious order in which social justice 
and personal responsibility permeate our lives and protect our freedom” 
(p. 325). 

The book suffers somewhat from being a collection of essays loosely 
thrown into an appearance of organic unity. The wide knowledge and 
penetrating analysis, combined with clarity and ease of style would have 
been even more effective if used in one coherent logical demonstration. 
Some historical generalizations are open to question, and the British 
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national anthem is usefully misquoted (p. 211). With such minor weak- 
nesses, this is still a most able statement of the general thesis that 
democracy is not merely the politics of rationalism, but historically and 


philosophically is inseparable from Christianity. 


University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon. Hilda Neatby 
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SOVIET SPIES: THE STORY OF RUSSIAN ESPIONAGE IN CANADA. 
By Richard Hirsch. 1947. (New York: Duell, Sloane and Pearce. 
Toronto: Wm. Collins. 96pp. $1.00.) 


This publication is worthy of note only as an example of the uses to 
which the Canadian Government’s actions last year in the espionage 
investigation are being put. Designed for news-stand sale, it might be 
dismissed as a journalist’s enterprising response to the public appetite 
for sensation were it not that the author has some standing with the 
United States War Department, having been a Colonel in the Military 
Intelligence Division of the General Staff. The publisher’s statement on 
the back cover that the author “has altered nothing and added nothing 
[to the Report of the Kelloch-Taschereau Commission] and is only 
concerned with the facts as brought out by the Royal Commission” is 
wholly erroneous. The author has added a great deal, and is not solely 
concerned with the “facts” as brought out by the Commission. Mr. 
Hirsch has excelled the Commissioners in putting on the evidence the 
construction most favourable to the preconceived theory of a widespread 
Soviet espionage network, and most unfavourable to those individuals 
who were subject to the Commissioners’ suspicions. He has excelled the 
Report in dramatic quality also, indulging in much imaginative recon- 
struction which is presented as established fact. This reconstruction 
includes such lively passages as the one in which the investigating 
officer who was informing the Prime Minister of the results of the 
preliminary police investigation addresses him as “Your Excellency.” If 
the officer was a Canadian this is surely an odd way for him to address 
the Prime Minister. 

Throughout, Mr. Hirsch has subordinated fact to his design of making 
the whole conduct of the government and the Commission appear as a 
triumph of investigative and punitive procedure. Many relevant facts 
are suppressed. Some things are presented as facts which are not facts, 
some of which not even the Commission claimed to be facts. Other 
errors appear to be simply the result of carelessness. What is most 
deplorable is that Mr. Hirsch exploits the now discredited opinions of 
the Royal Commissioners regarding individuals who were acquitted by 
the courts after the publication of the Commission Report and before 
this book was written. The author has of course high precedent for this, 
since the Minister of Justice has refused to have the Report withdrawn 
(Hansard, May 19, 1947, p. 3268, in reply to the Manitoba Civil Liberties 
Association). The Minister has thus allowed to circulate with the appro- 
bation of the government a document which, after the actions of the 
courts, could not circulate were it not a privileged document, and Mr. 
Hirsch’s book is a not unexpected outcome of this policy. 

The author takes at its face value the claim made by the Commission 
that it is co-equal with any institution of state, and concludes that where 
the Commission’s opinions were not upheld by the courts “there is no 
way of reconciling the opposing views” (p. 62). If Mr. Hirsch had taken 
the trouble to study the reasoning of the Commissioners on the case in 
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question, as revealed in their own Report, and then to study the court 
proceedings, in which the Commission’s “evidence” was shown to be 
mere suspicion, he would have found it unnecessary to “reconcile the 
opposing views.” But it is necessary to his purpose to suggest that the 
Commission knew better than the courts. For his purpose is to encourage 
the development in the United States of a procedure as efficient in its 
effect on the public as that of the Commission. He holds that the 
Un-American Activities Committee has been inept and that “there is 
something to be learned from the Canadian concept of a Royal Com- 
mission of Inquiry, able to effect full and pitiless publicity, with powers 
stopping short of prosecution” (p. 7). The shocking violations of indi- 
vidual civil rights involved in the Canadian procedure, which so roused 
the Canadian Bar Association last year, make no impression on Mr. 
Hirsch. The extensive powers of the Un-American Committee do not 
appear to him to be adequate; he suggests that the United States “may 
require legal reform which will prevent our democratic processes from 
being bulwarks for totalitarian agents.” Canadians who have not yet 
ceased to pride themselves on possessing civil liberties may now recon- 
sider their position. 


University of Toronto, November 1947. C. B. Macpherson 


THE PROBLEM OF REDUCING VULNERABILITY TO ATOMIC 
BOMBS. By Ansley J. Coale. 1947. (Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press. Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders. xvi, 116pp. $2.50.) 


This useful treatise is written more for the scholar than for the 
general public. Yet the coverage is sufficiently broad and terse to appeal 
to all professional groups, to senior public officials, and to labour and 
business executives. 

The author first examines the feasibility of an agreement prohibiting 
the manufacture of atomic weapons, as “itself an insurance against atomic 
attack.” He then deals with the various measures that might reduce 
national vulnerability to atomic bombs from the sensible standpoint of 
“whether they would diminish or increase the likelihood” of such attack. 
His criterion for all such defensive measures is simple and sound: “Can 
{the national] action be freely and willingly recommended to other 
subscribing powers?” Here he lifts civilian defence out of the dark 
recesses of official secrecy, where it never belonged anyway, except in 
wartime 

The wishful-thinking pacifist, who declares against all defence as 
futile, should weigh carefully Mr. Coale’s conclusion that: ‘Reduction of 
vulnerability within every nation would be a positive addition to the 
terms of an agreement prohibiting atomic weapons.” This forms the 
essence of the case for civilian defence, including the vital réle of early 
warning and interception by the Armed Forces, for 90% of the “x000” 
atomic bombs which some future aggressor may launch. 

While the author mainly avoids technical discussion, he generally 
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(but not always) takes pains to consult expert scientific opinion. His 
story occasionally reflects the genuine lack of a firm synthesis of opinion 
by scientists on the social implications of atomic power. The subject is 
still too new for it to be codified into the accepted certainties of truth. 
Possibly we need a Newton or a Rutherford:to perform this necessary 
task. 

There are very few technical “boners.” Yet there will be physicists 
and engineers who will protest his labelling of LF.F. equipment (Identi- 
fication of Friend or Foe) as “an abject operational failure.” There will 
also be physical chemists and bacteriologists who will seriously question 
some of his references to, and conclusions on, radioactive poisons and 
B.W. (Biological Warfare). 

Some serious gaps appear in his analysis of the strategic and tactical 
problems of defence, including the vital aspect of disposition in depth to 
achieve early warning. He weakens on the all-important question of 
whether security of the civilian home base should be shouldered by the 
defence department or by a civilian agency. One may well doubt the 
wisdom of placing such a function directly under the President, in his 
combined capacity of “Commander-in-Chief . . . and chief executive 
of the Civil Government.” A Ministry of Home Security looks like the 
ultimate solution for American countries as it has been for Britain. In 
Canada we could take the first step of placing civil security, as a sub- 
agency, in our highly efficient Cabinet Secretariat. 

Mr. Coale’s last chapter is certainly his best. In logical sequence, 
and with practical suggestions on essential detail, he outlines the further 
steps of research, analysis, and organization which are needed before any 
effective civilian defence can be realized on this continent. Chapter 
IV should be studied and used by civic officials, chambers of commerce, 
Legion branches, and other local bodies of all cities over 50,000, as well as 
by the defence staffs. 

Mr. Coale’s report reflects credit on its sponsors, the Social Science 
Research Council and its Committee on the Social and Economic Aspects 
of Atomic Energy. 


Toronto, November 1947. Wallace Goforth 


THE LAST DAYS OF HITLER. By H. R. Trevor-Roper. 1947. (London, 

Toronto: Macmillan Co. xii, 280pp. $2.50, members $2.00.) 

The title of this book should not deter students of contemporary 
history from its contents. Written by a young Oxford don, who served 
as an Intelligence Officer and was assigned the task in September, 1945 
of writing a book which would establish the facts of Hitler’s death and 
thereby help to prevent the growth of a myth, it is an enthralling and 
brilliantly written narrative. As Marshal of the R.A.F., Lord Tedder 
says in his foreword, the author has produced “a piece of history which 
is as living as it is accurate and as monumental as the scale of events 
he recalls.” 

Three chapters are devoted to Hitler and his court, Hitler in defeat, 
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and the court in defeat in order to establish the setting. Two are set 
aside to describe the scene in the Berlin bunker between April 20 and 
April 29 when Hitler resolved upon suicide because, as he said, “I will 
not fall into the hands of an enemy who requires a new spectacle to 
divert his hysterical masses.” The final chapter describes Hitler’s death 
and is followed by an epilogue refiecting on why Germany could fall 
prey to such a gang as surrounded Hitler. 

At the outset Major Trevor-Roper rejects certain widely-held beliefs 
about Hitler’s Germany. 

We must recognize, [he writes] that Hitler was not a pawn; that 
the Nazi state was not in any significant sense totalitarian; and that 
its leading politicians were not a government but a court—a court 
as negligible in its power of ruling, as incalculable in its capacity 
for intrigue as any oriental sultanate. 

The author’s surprising denial of totalitarianism to Nazi Germany is clari- 
fied when he explains that policy but not administration was effectively 
controlled at the centre with the result that “neither war production, nor 
manpower, nor administration, nor intelligence was rationally central- 
ized.” What so nearly won the war for the Nazis was not so much their 
leadership as their use of German industry and the German army which 
were, in the early stages, skilfully handled. The author pays marked 
tribute to Hermann Rauschning for his early accurate diagnosis of the 
nature of Nazism and finds among the Nazi leaders one man worthy of 
respect, Albert Speer, the Minister of Munitions who alone “had the 
capacity to understand the forces of politics and the courage to resist the 
master whom all others declared irresistible.” To that master’s demoniac 
power much is conceded, for, in 1945 as in 1939, it would appear that 
compared to Hitler, as Goering said “all the rest of us are no more than 
the ground under his feet.” 
In his last days Hitler was a “trembling spectre” the result of dis- 
1 him by his quack physician, and 


appointment, drugs as administered t 
their queer hypnotic power and his 


4 
frustration. Yet his eyes still held 
lust for blood, which horrified even the most ruthless of his generals, 
was unabated, as one poor wretch in the bunker learned to his cost. 

The death scene with its Wagnerian character of suicide and crema- 
tion befitting the death of a Nazi god is graphically described and has 
substantial evidence listed in the Note on Sources to make it convincing. 
That the ashes of Hitler have never been discovered is unfortunately 
true. As the author says, “Like Alaric, buried secretly under river bed of 


Busento the modern destroyer of mankind is immune from discovery 


University of British Columbia, August 1947. F. H. Soward 


A SHORT HISTORY OF GERMANY. By S. H. Steinberg. 1945. (New 
York, Toronto: Macmillan Co. xii, 304pp. $3.00, members $2.40.) 
Dr. Steinberg’s Short History of Germany was first published in England 
in 1944. It received very favourable reviews, and has been widely 
adopted in English universities and schools. Translations have appeared 
in German, Italian, and Spanish. 
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Every writer on Germany these days must have a standpoint— 
almost a faith—of his own, if he is to be convincing and effective. 
Steinberg’s standpoint is anti-Prussian; and his faith is federalism. 
Presumably he obtained his doctorate at some German university; if so, 
it is a fair assumption that it was a university outside Prussia, or where 
the influence of the great Prussian historians did not dominate. The 
very first sentence of the brief ‘“Prefatory Note” throws down the 
gauntlet: “This book aims at giving the English public a narrative, 
which is, in fact, a history of Germany and not a history of Brandenburg- 
Prussia’s expansion into Greater Prussia.” 

In Die deutsche Frage’ Professor Ropke declares that Germany in 
1866 took the wrong turning. This thesis would no doubt meet with 
Steinberg’s fervent approval. His introductory chapter is entitled 
“Centralism and Federalism,” and he sees the “main problem” of German 
history as the unending struggle to find a working compromise between 
centralism and anarchy. “Prussia scorned the idea of a free federal 
union of the German tribes, and did not rest until it had forced upon 
Germany that unity which was the reverse of a thousand years of 
German history.” The only objection to the terms “centralism” and 
“federalism” is that they are administrative rather than ideological. 
Another, and in many ways more penetrating juxtaposition, would be 
that of “unity” versus “freedom.” It is true that Steinberg is concerned 
mainly with political history and not with Geistesgeschichte (history of 
ideas); but even so, it may be doubted if he attaches sufficient importance 
to the imponderables, i.e., the ideas, feelings, instincts, which together 
make up the century-old German striving for unity. One suspects also 
that his enthusiasm for “the Germanies” is partly responsible for limit- 
ing the period after 1866 to sixty-three out of his two hundred and 
eighty-six pages. It is indeed a masterly summary; but there might well 
have been more of it. The average reader of a “short” history of Germany 
is surely more concerned with Germany’s “wrong path” since 1866 than 
he is with the Middle Ages. 

A disadvantage with many histories of Germany, both German and 
English, is that they favour either Protestant or Roman Catholic inter- 
pretations. Steinberg succeeds in keeping a fair balance, so that it is 
difficult to guess to which faith he belongs. Another valuable feature 
of his book is that he sees Germany as a part of Europe, and refers 
frequently to Polish, Czech, Hungarian, or Danish history. There are 
twelve useful maps. 


Steinberg’s Historical Tables (London, 1939) is well known on this 
continent. The 1947 edition of the Statesman’s Yearbook bears his name as 
editor. His Short History of Germany is worthy to stand alongside both 


these publications. It deserves the recognition in Canada and the United 
States which it has already won in England and Europe. 


University of Manitoba, 1947. S. D. Stirk 


See International Journal, Autumn, 1947, p. 343. 
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THE WAR: SIXTH YEAR. By Edgar McInnis. 1946. (Toronto: Oxford 
University Press. viii, 334pp. $2.50, members $2.00.) 


The conclusion of Professor McInnis’ history of the war affords 
opportunity of saluting the accomplishment of a remarkable tour de force. 
The quality of a work following so hard upon the event which it records, 
the unity preserved in treating of a theme so complicated as to time and 
place, the combination of lucidity with accuracy on a subject so obscured 
by the censorship—these excellencies have already been acclaimed as 
the several parts of the narrative appeared. But for anyone who has had 
experience in writing contemporary history on any scale, the marvel is 
that one man should have done it single-handed and without benefit of 
secretarial aids which might normally be regarded as indispensable for 
so protracted a task. His-readers may be forgiven for wondering how 
far Mr. McInnis would have got with the Hundred Years’ War before 
showing signs of fatigue. 

The present book deals with the European and Far Eastern theatres 
between October, 1944 and September of the following year. The several 
campaigns are given balanced and objective treatment, and are well 
illustrated with maps. The methods and meticulousness of the scholar 
witness the soundness of the facts. As a most skilful immediate account 
of how victory was finally won, this phase of the story should have an 
even wider interest than its predecessors. 

Baffled by the scope of such a narrative, reviewers may be tempted 
to scrutinize any episode with which they happen to be familiar in the 
uncharitable hope of detecting error. For my part, I can only raise 
apologetic comment on the assertion that in the final stages of the assault 
upon Walcheren by commandos and other British troops under Canadian 
command, the flooding of the island “seriously hampered the progress 
of the attack.” Actually, it deprived the Germans of all normal possi- 
bilities of movement, played havoc with their communications, had a 
terrible effect upon their morale, and enabled our troops, once ashore 
and across the causeway from South Beveland, to make short work of 
each isolated strong-point as they came to it. The probability that we 
might not be able to deploy our heavy armoured vehicles had been 
foreseen. The decision to flood Walcheren is an important matter from 
the Canadian point of view, as well as from that of our friends, the 
Dutch, since it was taken only as the outcome of arguments put up to 
higher authority by Headquarters, First Canadian Army. Though drastic, 
the expedient proved to be wholly justified as an operation of war by 
enabling a most difficult series of tactical requirements to be met with 
the lowest possible loss in casualties and in time. 


Queen’s University, November 1947. Eric Harrison 
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DEMOCRACY IN FRANCE: THE THIRD REPUBLIC. By David Thom- 
son. 1946. (London, Toronto: Oxford University Press for R.LLA. 
283pp. $3.25, members $2.60.) 

An excellent book for university classes or the reading public. In 
the words of the author, “it is an enquiry into the working of democratic 
ideals and institutions in France during the Third Republic 
something of a post-mortem on the Third Republic.” 

We have here a sympathetic yet discriminating and authoritative 
analysis of the social, political, and economic structure of contemporary 
France, with a brief summary of colonial development and an appraisal 
of France’s international position and réle between the two wars. The 
five wise and factual pages on the “Fall of France” would offer the 
Canadian public more enlightenment than “best sellers” tendentiously 
composed or, at best, devoid of perspective. 


University of Saskatchewan, November 1947. S. Mack Eastman 


LE PREAMBULE DE LA CHARTE: BASE IDEOLOGIQUE DE L’O.N.U. 
By André Salomon. 1946. (Geneva: Editions des Trois Collines. 
229pp.) 

A brilliant monograph commenting on the essential provisions and 
main principles of the Charter as a whole, while offering a penetrating 
analysis of Marshal Smuts’ Preamble and, finally, a brief comparative 
study of the two Preambles—of the Covenant and of the Charter. The 
latter, says M. Salomon, “is a sort of credo of social life conceived on a 
vast international plane.” Though warning us that the authors of the 
Covenant had relied too much on the power of public opinion, he con- 
cludes with an eloquent plea for an evolutionary rather than a static 
concept of Justice. S.M.E. 


A CONSTITUTION FOR THE FOURTH REPUBLIC. 1947. (Washington: 

Foundation for Foreign Affairs. viii, 125pp. $1.00 U.S.) 

An invaluable aid to the student of contemporary French constitu- 
tional issues and party politics. The pamphlet, the work of a master in 
this field, gives a clear, concise, and factual description of the background 
of present-day social and political conflict, including the attitudes of the 
parties to the problems of a new constitution and a bill of rights, the 
relations of a multiform “overseas France” to the proposals for a French 
union or federation, and, in appendices, the text of the Constitution 
approved November, 1946, statistics on recent popular votes, the distri- 
bution of parliamentary seats, the trades and professions of the Deputies, 
etc. 

The Foundation plans a series of similar constitutional studies. It 
has dealt with the French situation first, in part “because of the strong 
influence which French constitutional philosophy has had in the past 
upon our own constitution and upon constitutional thought in Europe— 
an influence which may or may not be perpetuated.” S.M.E. 
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MINORITIES IN THE ARAB WORLD. By A. H. Hourani. 1947. (London, 
Toronto: Oxford University Press for R.I.LA. viii, 140pp. $3.00, mem- 
bers $2.40.) 

PALESTINE AND THE UNITED NATIONS: PRELUDE TO SOLUTION. 
By Jacob Robinson. 1947. (Washington: Public Affairs Press. viii, 
269pp. Cloth $3.25; paper $2.75 U.S.) 

Mr. Hourani’s admirable little essay will prove a welcome addition 
to the library of any student of the Near East. It is packed with well- 
digested information, and gathers together a wide variety of material 
which is otherwise not easily accessible. The layman will find the book 
an admirable introduction to a complex subject, for Mr. Hourani is always 
careful to keep to a few basic themes, and writes with dispassionate 
clarity. One might say—and it is a tribute to any author in this field—that 
he is objective almost to the point of dullness. Occasionally this carefully 
tolerant attitude leads him into some rather trite expressions of senti- 
ment, and his conclusions are a somewhat unreal combination of Utopian 
reverie and graceful didacticism. One may agree with his appeal for a 
spirit which transcends human diversities without. obliterating them, 
but may doubt its value in a book of this kind. 

The problems themselves are well stated. An introductory analysis, 
in tabular form, of the various languages and creeds, together with very 
brief notes, quickly establish the outlines of the situation in the reader’s 
mind. In his study, which progresses area by area, one theme con- 
sistently recurs: that of the newly-awakened nationalisms, with their 
mingled menace and promise for the future. On the Jewish problem, 
Mr. Hourani is wisely reticent; and on other outside influences he writes 
only where they affect his theme. Thus, as an Arab Christian, he is 
sensible of the beneficent example of the British and French achieve- 
ments in the protection of minorities, in the old mandated territories. 
He writes with studied detachment of the Soviet influence, which is 
rapidly increasing, and reflects in his comments the growing prestige of 
that state among non-European peoples. It is still possible, I suppose, 
that the Near East may prove to be a field of co-operation between East 
and West, if Arabs of Mr. Hourani’s stature can successfully establish 
institutions which need neither Russian nor American subvention. 

Mr. Robinson has made useful contributions in the past to the 
solution of various European problems. This book, however, must be 
read with caution. Its “official” appearance, and ample documentation 
(all studiously footnoted) hide a narrowness of outlook and judgment 
which occasionally become plain distortion. The connecting narrative of 
this string of quotations has all the marks of haste and strong feeling. 
It is badly written and highly tendentious in its information and con- 
clusions. Nor, unfortunately, can one be any more certain of his selection 
of the quotations which fill most of the book. 

In the first part, the author witchhunts among the early records of 
U.N. proceedings for any evidence of British or Arab perfidy. Chapter 
III moves to the events of 1946, and provides a rich harvest of non 
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sequiturs. “It is the purpose of this chapter,” he writes, “to trace the 
attitude of the British Government toward the submission of the Palestine 
problem to the U.N.” He claims to be astonished that the newly-elected 
Labour government took some time to reach decisions about its Palestine 
policy! Disconnected excerpts from Bevin are littered among large-scale 
extracts from Churchill. Of the period when the Zionist organization 
was indulging in studied non-co-operation in the matter of discussing the 
Anglo-American experts’ plan, he states dishonestly, “A further three 
months passed without a single constructive act or suggestion on the part 
of the British Government.” This chapter, in fact, is so distorted as to be 
farcical. His theme is contained in the summing up: “Thus, after months 
of delays and hesitations, a decision was finally taken.” Yet the perfectly 
clear policy of Bevin stands out even through this fog of nonsense. It was 
(a) to try and reach agreement with Arabs and Jews, and to negotiate 
a trusteeship agreement on that basis, by using the best available 
recommendations, e.g., those of the Anglo-American experts; (b) failing 
that, to hand the matter to the U.N. without further recommendations. 
The main part of the book deals with the discussion and action 
of the U.N. on Palestine at various stages in its handling of the problem. 
The idea of presenting an abstract of previous debates and decisions for 
guidance on present problems is admirable. It is a pity that the editorial 
purpose of Mr. Robinson has marred the execution so badly. On the 
views of the Arab states he is scathing, and on their claims to be heard, 
impertinent. On the murders in Palestine he writes euphemisms. In 
conclusion, the student is advised to go straight to the U.N. documents 
themselves, and the lay reader had best avoid it altogether, unless he is 
building up a collection of writings from the Zionist point of view. 


University of Toronto, November 1947. M. R. Powicke. 


DEMOCRACY AND EMPIRE IN THE CARIBBEAN: A CONTEMPOR- 
ARY REVIEW. By Paul Blanshard. 1947. (New York, Toronto: 
Macmillan Co. xii, 379pp. $5.00, members $4.00.) 

THE UNITED STATES AND THE CARIBBEAN. By Dexter Perkins. 
Introd. by Sumner Welles. American Foreign Policy Library. 1947. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. xii, 253pp. $3.00 U.S.) 


Taken together these two books provide a comprehensive survey of 
the problems of the Caribbean area. Mr. Blanshard, an experienced 
investigator with liberal sympathies, has been a State Department official 
and consultant to the American section of the Caribbean Commission, 
and in his book combines much basic and up-to-date information regard- 
ing conditions in each of the colonial territories of the Caribbean, par- 
ticularly in the British West Indies, with an analysis of the problems of 
imperialism and democracy in the area. Mr. Perkins, an American his- 
torian and an authority on the Monroe Doctrine, examines, in his volume 
the relations, past and present, of the United States with the Caribbean 
and Central American republics. 
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The reader of both books cannot fail to be impressed with the 
similarity of the problems found in the dependent and independent 
territories, and with the fact that for many of these problems political 
autonomy is no adequate solution. Both colonies and republics are 
producers of primary products, often of a single commodity. Both are 
largely dependent on exports and the smooth functioning of the world 
economy for the capital needed for economic development and social 
welfare. Despite improving conditions, both will require further financial 
assistance from outside sources if the present low standard of living is 
to be raised to a decent level. 

Mr. Perkins is restrained in his criticism of American policy towards 
the Caribbean states even when he obviously disapproves, as he does 
of most of the cases of armed intervention and of the use of recognition 
as a political weapon. He admits that the American people “have had 
their imperialistic moments,” but believes that normally they react 
against the coercion of others. He devotes two chapters to a sympathetic 
examination of the political and economic aspects of the Good Neighbour 
policy and its implications, and expresses the belief that the relations of 
the United States with the small Caribbean republics show “the manner 
in which a great nation may make moderate use of its physical power 
and take a long, rather than a short, view of its national interests.” He 
deplores, however, the tendency to claim moral superiority and frankly 
recognizes the dangers of any form of racial discrimination at home or 
abroad. In examining the character of Caribbean governments he 
reaches the reassuring conclusion that even where dictatorships are 
found the government is not genuinely totalitarian, and that if the states 
are not democracies, they want to be. 

Mr. Blanshard is an outspoken but fair-minded critic of the imperial 
systems of the European powers. Much of the current poverty and dis- 
content is traced to the colonial relationship, and the administering 
powers are blamed for their failure to provide adequate training in 
self-government through practical experience and responsibility. Due 
credit, however, is given for the inauguration of recent programmes of 
development and welfare, which are outlined, and the regional approach 
to the problems of the Caribbean area is believed to hold much promise 
for the future. The activities of the Caribbean Commission, the West 
Indian Conference, and other agencies are described, and the need for 
outside financial assistance to carry through some of the large-scale 
programmes to be undertaken is emphasized. 


One of the most interesting features of the book is the account given 
of the rise of democratic, nationalist movements and of labour organiza- 
tions in many of the colonies. The character of their leadership is dis- 
cussed in some detail. 


In a thought-provoking last chapter Mr. Blanshard puts his con- 
clusions regarding the future of the Caribbean colonies into a number 
of “propositions.” These are to the effect that for most colonies inde- 
pendence is undesirable and undesired: the greater need is for integration 
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and regional organization; that the first steps in political progress should 
be the establishment of genuinely democratic legislatures and the election 
of governors; that all colonies should come under the supervision of the 
United Nations Trusteeship Council; that next to food, the greatest need 
in the Caribbean is for free, compulsory education; that the plantation 
system should be retained, as the most productive, but that increasing 
sociai control of economic life is inevitable. The Caribbean is seen as a 
frontier between European socialism and American private enterprise. 
Mr. Blanshard ventures a final prophecy: that the Caribbean peoples, 
despite their struggle for political and economic freedom and the possible 
attractions of communism, will remain loyal to the Western democracies. 
The book is a challenge to complacency and conveys a sense of the 
urgency of the problems with which it deals. 

Both The United States and the Caribbean and Democracy and Empire in the 
Caribbean contain useful, up-to-date bibliographies. 


University of British Columbia, November 1947. A. C. Cooke 


THE GREAT RETREAT: THE GROWTH AND DECLINE OF 
COMMUNISM IN RUSSIA. By Nicholas S. Timasheff. 1946. (New 
York: Dutton. Toronto: Smithers and Bonellie. 470pp. $6.50.) 


The thesis of this important book by a Russian-born professor of 
sociology at Fordham University is that “any vital society, after suffering 
an eruption, returns to the climate best suited to its nature and its 
historical evolution.” Russia previous to 1917 was, states the author, a 
vital progressive society that was making great strides in economic, 
social, cultural, even political life. The Revolution of 1917 provided an 
opportunity for the “dark horse” Communist party to seize power and 
to attempt ruthlessly, by means of dictatorship, to carry out its theories 
in the political, economic, social, and cultural life of Russia. Only agri- 
culture, for reasons of expediency, was for the moment largely left 
untouched. 

The “shock” of this attempt to foist communism on Russia was 
catastrophic: by 1920 industrial output had fallen to some 18 per cent 
of the 1913 figure; agriculture, partly owing to climatic conditions, by 
1921 to a famine level. This led Lenin to stage the first “Great Retreat,” 
commonly known as the N.E.P., which, by concessions to industry, to 
trade (though state ownership and control of heavy industry and foreign 
trade were retained), and to the peasants, led to recovery, so that by 
1928 Russian industrial output had regained the 1913 level. In 1928, 
however, there was instituted the “Second Socialist Offensive,” the 
purpose of which was to forestall revolution against the dictatorship, to 
socialize agriculture by collectivization, and to make Russia a highly 
industrialized country. These two socialist offensives were accompanied 
by attempts to wipe out religion, to destroy the family, to transform the 
school, the theatre, and literature into instruments of socialist propa- 
ganda, and to establish a classless society. 
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Then suddenly in 1934, owing to the menace of fascism, to the failure 
of much of the socialist programme, and to the necessity of appeasing the 
Russian masses, there was staged “The Great Retreat.” 

They [the communists] had to acknowledge that it was impos- 
sible to build up a society based on irreverence to parents and 
elders, sex fé 





( 
ual promiscuity, the denial of the value of the fatherland, 
but also on the denial of economic self-interest and the assumption 
that man’s nature could be transformed by order and propaganda. 
It also appeared that it was impossible to uproot the idea of God 
from a Christian nation, or to impose on other nations a blueprint 
which by historical accident had gained dominance in Russia. 
Hence Russia joined the League of Nations and began to curb (and 
finally dissolved) the Comintern; hence the dictatorship restored the 
family and gave a measure of toleration to the Church, abolished the 
experiment in classless society by restoring differences in wages, made 
concessions to collectivized peasants in the 
stock and cultivate limited amounts of land outside the Kolhoz (collective 


form of permission to raise 


farm), set up a democratic facade in the constitution of 1936, swept away 
socialist experimenting with education, and reinstituted the appeal to 
patriotism. All this, however, was done in the name of true communism. 
It was this “Great Retreat” that made possible not only the magnificent 
stand of Russia against Germany, but also the vaunted industrial 
achievement by 1940—though the author attempts to show that the 
progressive development of Russia, uninterrupted by the shock of com- 
munist experiment, would have achieved substantially the same results 
without such tremendous upheaval, suffering, and bloodshed. 

Will this retreat continue towards a still further relaxation of the 
rigours of communism? The author—some will feel with too much 
wishful thinking—believes so. He is of the opinion that the younger 
élite in Russia dislike strongly “the boring and stupefying Marxist doc- 
trine, even in its revised version. With all real departures from it in 
virtually all fields of application, it has degenerated into a shell without 
content. Getting rid of this obsolete survival of Communism will very 
probably be the life task of the rising generation.” Yet there is no 
indication of a return to a régime of private capitalism in “big-scale 
industry and trade,” bourgeois features of Western civilization that most 
Russian intellectuals have always detested. As far as the international 
revolution is concerned, it is “not dead, but rather in a state of suspended 
animation. Whether the ‘bacilli of Communism’ of which Lenin spoke 
twenty-seven years ago will revive and multiply depends not so much on 
the plans and actions of the Moscow leaders, as on the wisdom and 
energy of the great democracies.” 

A salutary corrective to all over-eulogistic appraisements of Soviet 
Russia, The Great Retreat perhaps minimizes too much the real Russian 
achievement. Its most illuminating part, to the present reviewer at 
least, consists in the description of the changes in Russian thought and 
practice, especially since 1934. 


University of Alberta, February 1947. Ross W. Collins 
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COLONIAL AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION: THE CONTRIBUTION 
MADE BY NATIVE PEASANTS AND BY FOREIGN ENTERPRISE. 
By Sir Alan Pim. 1946. (London, Toronto: Oxford University Press 
for R.I.1.A. 190pp. $3.25, members $2.60.) 

AMERICAN-AUSTRALIAN RELATIONS. By Werner Levi. 1947. (Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 184pp. $2.75 U.S.) 


The plantation versus the peasant proprietorship now most favoured 
in British colonies and the profound influence of modern forces upon the 
production of staple commodities, recently illustrated in the increased use 
of substitutes and the rise of autarchies, constitute the themes of Colonial 
Agricultural Production, an excellent monograph by Sir Alan Pim. The 
study is comparative. The conditions and policies in the Belgian, British, 
Dutch, and French colonies are described, compared, and assessed. The 
motives of policy are analysed. These themes embrace important aspects 
of modern imperialism, especially the eager drive of the imperial states 
to secure the advantages of large staple production along with a growing 
respect for the interests of the inhabitants, notable in the increased 
emphasis which has come to be placed upon seasonal crops by peasant 
tillage in contrast to the earlier plantations. Imperialism is not simply, 
in Lenin’s phrase, the monopoly stage of capitalism. It reflects a multi- 
tude of diverse forces expressed in the activities of the modern state, 
and this monograph contributes to an understanding of the theme. 

American-Australian Relations by Werner Levi, assistant professor of 
political science in the University of Minnesota, is a very carefully docu- 
mented history of its theme. It begins with the early contacts at the 
birth of Australia between the colonists and American traders, whalers, 
and sealers. This initial American trade with Australia was mainly 
outside the law, and was partly responsible for breaking the monopoly 
possessed by the East Indian Company in the southern Pacific. Since 
American traders were not effectively excluded, it soon became illogical 
to retain legal exclusions against the British traders outside the Company. 
Professor Levi in brief survey touches on the gold rushes, which brought 
significant interchange of population between Australia and California, 
illustrates some American precedents in Australian politics, and shows 
how the growing imperialism of the United States in the Pacific from 
the days of Commodore Perry inevitably brought Australia and America 
into more intimate relations, until the peoples of the two continents 
became engaged in the grim struggle against the Japanese. 

Despite extensive research by the author this study does not present 
facts and interpretations which cannot be found in the best Australian 
histories. Nevertheless it does a useful service for American readers in 
briefly presenting a significant chapter on their external relations in the 
Pacific. It contains a select and useful bibliography. 


University of Toronto, August 1947. A. Brady 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF THE FAR EAST. By Kenneth Scott Latourette, 
1947. (New York, Toronto: Macmillan Co. 665pp. $6.00, members 
$4.80.) 

THE HISTORY OF JAPAN. By Kenneth Scott Latourette. 1947. (New 
York, Toronto: Macmillan Co. 290pp. $4.00, members $3.20.) 

CHINA’S DESTINY AND CHINESE ECONOMIC THEORY. By Chiang 
Kai-shek. Notes and commentary by Philip Jaffe. 1947. (New York: 
Roy Publishers. 347pp. $3.50 U.S.) 

JAPAN’S PROSPECT. Ed. by Douglas G. Haring. 1946. (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press. 416pp. $4.00 U.S.) 

AMERICA’S FUTURE IN THE PACIFIC. By John Carter Vincent and 
others. 1947. (New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press. 247pp. 
$3.00 U.S.) 


In the countries which form or are adjacent to the western littoral 
of the Pacific—in that part of the world extending from India, through 
the Netherlands East Indies, to China and Japan—dwell more than half 
the population of the human race. Among this welter of peoples one 
finds the utmost diversity of economic and social development, widely 
differing creeds and cultures; one land sufficiently advanced industrially 
to have marshalled colossal strength in a‘lust for power; two others 
enriched by the loftiest levels of human thought, yet engulfed in the 
extremes of economic and social disparity; the whole area aflame with 
violent political and social ferments, with civil strife or resurgent 
nationalism. 

The five volumes briefly reviewed here complement one another as 
their analyses shift from the general to the particular, from historical 
surveys of the past to thought-provoking enquiry into the social and 
political future of the peoples of the Pacific and its attendant new 
security problems. 

In A Short History of the Far East the reader will find a highly com- 
petent and readable background survey of the peoples, the cultures, and 
the current problems of the Far East by Professor Latourette of Yale, 
one of the greatest living authorities on the Orient. 

Against a geographic setting that emphasizes the bearing of physical 
environment upon events, the Short History describes the history and 
culture of the peoples of pre-Occidental South and East Asia—of India, 
Burma, Siam, Malay, the East Indies, and other lesser lands—as well as 


of Ancient and Imperial China and Old Japan. The second half of the 
volume portrays the profound revolutionary changes in these lands 
produced by the impact of the Western world upon their ancient cultures. 


The political, economic, and religious expansion of peoples of Euro- 
pean stock in the countries of the Far East resulted in from one to four 
centuries of European dominance, which accrued from the Occidental 
development of a host of new mechanical appliances and the accom- 
panying immense growth in wealth and power. The material and 
technological aspects of the West’s display of power affected all phases 
of Oriental life—industry, commerce, communications, science, education, 
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political structures, social institutions, religious and ethical concepts and 
systems. 


While the author portrays these aspects of the revolutionary impact 
of the West, he likewise stresses the singular coincidence of political and 
cultural decrepitude in India, China, Japan, and other Asiatic lands 
which facilitated the domination of the West and accentuated the revo- 
lutionary trend. Nor does he neglect to discuss the rapid liquidation of 
Occidental political and economic hegemony in the Far East hastened 
as it was by devastating war in Europe, the challenge from Japan, the 
accelerated growth of resurgent nationalism, and the ardent desire of 
certain highly civilized peoples of the East to be rid of the “Occidental 
yoke.” 

Professor Latourette’s History of Japan offers in brief compass an 
excellent introduction to Japanese history down to the defeat and present 
occupation of the country. It emphasizes geographical factors, the tradi- 
tions, ideals, and characteristics of the Japanese people—their national 
patriotism, sensitiveness, collective responsibility and family solidarity, 
the eagerness of the Japanese to take from foreign civilizations what 
seemed suited to their needs, the relations of Japan with China and each 
of the great powers, and the internal development of Japan which 
accounted largely for its imperial ambitions and phenomenal territorial 
expansion between 1894 and 1945, sketched on a series of excellent maps. 

The author makes it abundantly clear that the Japanese never really 
conformed to Western political and social patterns and that the revolution 
which resulted from the impact of the West was largely directed by the 
ruling classes. They adapted what they acquired to the existing pattern 
of their lives to which they held with amazing tenacity. For example, 
with the restoration of the emperor to power (1867) came in 1869 the 
transfer of feudal administration to civil officials in the fiefs, and hence 
the commencement of bureaucratic control from Tokyo. Also, from the 
ranks of the ex-samurai came the leaders of the New Japan, evolving in 
the 1870’s and ’80’s, and its members have since by force of character 
and tradition dominated and controlled the nation almost without inter- 
ruption. Indeed, the conservative ex-samurai not only controlled the 
government, modelled after the Prussian system, but their heirs concen- 
trated most of the capital, industry, and commerce in the hands of a 
few families, such as Mitsui, Mitsubishi, Sumitomo, and Yasuda. 

Despite the achievements of the present occupation, Professor 
Latourette believes that much of the Old Japan will undoubtedly persist. 
The old will unquestionably interact with the new “in unexpected 
combinations.” 

The third volume under review, Philip Jaffe’s annotated edition of 
Chiang Kai-shek’s China’s Destiny, written in 1942 at the height of the 
Axis military successes and published in Chinese in the spring of 1943, 
ranks close to Sun Yat-sen’s San Min Chu I in its potential influence 
upon the Chinese youth. Its Chinese edition is compulsory reading for 
all civil servants, army officers, members of the Kuomintang Youth 
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Corps, and students of the Kuomintang Central Political Training Insti- 
tute. The western student of international affairs will therefore find 
this volume worthy of some attention as the conveyor of the political 
and social philosophy of China’s self-perpetuating ruling clique. 
Chiang’s brief historical sketch of the “growth and development of 
the Chinese nation” in Chapter One occasionally wanders from the facts, 
but it is worthy of notice that he insists that China’s territories of a 
hundred years ago, embodying vast border lands inhabited by Moham- 
and Mongols, etc., must be recovered before the 


medans, Tibetans, 
to wipe out past humiliations and 


nation can afford to relax its efforts 
to re-establish its security. 

The unequal treaty rights tardily renounced during World War II 
by the Western powers bulk large in the book as China’s greatest humi- 
liation. Chiang is excessively repetitious in his account of the evil effects 
of the “unequal treaties,” yet on the whole he gives a true picture of the 
extent to which the economy of the country was under the control of 
While it is true that the “treaty ports,” 


“imperialist gunboat policy.” 
“states 


“concessions” and consular jurisdictions constituted definitely 
within a state” and had a demoralizing effect upon the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, law, and citizens, he errs in attributing to the “unequal treaties” 
virtually all the ills suffered by China during the hundred years follow- 
ing the so-called Opium War. 

However, the main purpose of China’s Destiny is not to record history 


but to “arouse the vigilance of the people,” to urge them to return to 


the “tradition of emulating the sages, worshipping the heroes, and fol- 
lowing the precepts of our forefathers,” and to laud the accomplishment 
Indeed, 


of the Kuomintang as “the only genuine revolutionary party.’ 
its author declares “Adult citizens must join the Kuomintang and youth- 
ful citizens must join the Youth Corps...” (p. 216). “Briefly speaking, 
China’s destiny rests entirely with the Kuomintang” (p. 222). 

Chinese Economic Theory, an earlier work of Chiang’s is included in 
the volume, as is an extensive anti-Chiang commentary by Philip Jaffe, 
author of Nez Frontiers in Asia (Toronto, 1945). 

A by-product of the Harvard School for Overseas Administration 
concerned with the training of officers for military government, Japan’s 
Prospect is worthy of careful study by all who would better appreciate 
some of the major problems involved in the writing of a secure Japanese 
ts twelve chapters, by nine competent authors, range 


peace settlement. Its 
over a wide field—historical background. population, social structure, 


farm-tenancy, industry and commerce, religion and ideology, the pros- 
pects of constitutional democracy, etc. 

The authors agree that Western forms of democratic government 
and society cannot be imposed upon the Japanese. The psychological 
and cultural homogeneity of the Japanese people, their disciplined like- 
mindedness, their patterns of social organization—products of the police- 
state, oligarchical rule, the family system, feudalism, and their emotional 
tautness, are among the principal obstacles in the way of democratic 
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development. “Orders issued arbitrarily by a foreign military com- 
mander .. . ordinarily do not evoke new and varied ways of thinking.” 
The Japanese suffer from lack of experience in ‘“nonfeudal techniques 
of societal and economic organization.” Hence, it is likely that despite 
the fact that they are “eager learners,” a goodly, though perhaps diminish- 
ing, degree of feudal parallels will continue in Japan. In the family-clan 
with its binding secret code, its secret councils, its wide variety of mem- 
bers to satisfy every ‘“front”—typified by the great industrial combines 
called Zaibatsu (such as the Mitsui family)—are found the men with 
the “know-how” upon whom the victors and eventually the United 
Nations must rely in governing Japan. Hence the authors collectively 
believe that a fundamental transformation of the Japanese family system 
and an emotional reorientation away from the deadly earnestness with 
which they assert their superiority as Japanese will alone enable Japan 
to become a peaceful and democratic nation—and the reforms towards 
this end “must be devised and effected by the Japanese themselves” 
through processes similar to those developed elsewhere in the world. 

The excellence of the volume is enhanced by extensive appendices 
containing official texts relating to Japan in defeat and a carefully 
selected “Guide to Reading.” 

America’s Future in the Pacific, the last of the volumes under review, 
is broader in its scope than its title implies. Its thirteen chapters by 
such ranking specialists on Pacific affairs as John Carter Vincent, Ray- 
mond Kennedy, Felix Keesing, Rupert Emerson, Grayson Kirk, David 
Nelson Rowe, A. A. Berle, and Vera Micheles Dean constitute a series 
of lectures delivered under the auspices of the Mayling Soong Founda- 
tion of Wellesley College. Whether the author is dealing with American 
policies and interests in the political, social, or economic future of Pacific 
peoples, with security questions, trusteeship and accountability, national- 
ist movements in Southeast Asia, or with British and Russian interests in 
Pacific security, the treatment is almost without exception refreshingly 
frank, forthright, and dispassionate. 

For example, Professor Emerson deplores the United States lack 
of a colonial office and a recognizable colonial policy, and urges an 
immediate transfer from naval to civil administration of dependent 
peoples in keeping with the sound American tradition of the supremacy 
of civil over military authorities and with the “admirable, high-spirited, 
and generous advice which we so liberally bestow upon others for the 
management of their affairs.” He finds it impossible to dismiss the 
nationalist movements in Southeast Asia as Japanese or communist in- 
spired, or to hail them as the indisputable bearers of democracy, peace, 
and prosperity. While Japanese and communist influences left their 
imprint on the movements, they grew out of two decades of uneasy 
peace and were “essentially a response to the impact of Western ideas 
and the economic and political reconstitution of the old traditional 


world.” 
A number of other contributors to this volume recognize certain 
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inconsistencies between United States ideals and actions with respect 
to the dependent peoples of Southeast Asia, the acquisition of new 
oceanic base facilities, and the maintenance of all the essential aspects 
of the national strength of its potential allies. For example, Grayson 
Kirk expresses the fear that “technical military steps taken to provide 
insurance against future contingencies may, through their political 
repercussions, produce precisely the contingencies which they were 
designed to guard against.” While Mrs. Dean warns that wherever 
there is a confrontation in Asia between Russia and the United States, 
it is essential that the latter’s actions should demonstrate, first and 
foremost, concern for the welfare and future progress of the peoples of 
Japan, China, and Korea, and not merely of the small ruling groups with 
which America may have been linked in the past through diplomatic 
and business ties. 

C. Cecil Lingard 


REVOLUTION AND COUNTER-REVOLUTION IN CHINA. By M. N. 
Roy. 1946. (Calcutta: Renaissance Publishers. viii, 689pp. Rs. 15.) 


Following the defeat of Japan, the internal conflict in China, always 
smouldering under the surface like a choked fire, has flared in the open 
again. The reluctant world is compelled to study the problem and form 
an intelligent opinion, for isolationism is impossible and sitting on the 
fence is growing increasingly uncomfortable. Revolution and Counter- 
Revolution in China is an original contribution of a high calibre towards 
the understanding of the “riddle” of China, as it lays bare the present 
socio-economic problem in the light of past history and provides a per- 
spective and a guide for the future. The book is more than a study 
of contemporary China; it draws important lessons therefrom. The 
thesis propounded here with such vigour and clarity is applicable in 
varying degrees to other Asiatic countries on the eve of national inde- 
pendence. 

Both the author and the book have an interesting background. Mr. 
M. N. Roy, a seasoned Indian revolutionary, was closely associated with 
the Third International throughout the 1920’s and visited China as a 
representative of the Comintern during the crucial first six months of 
1927. The author’s imprisonment in India (1931-36) and the war delayed 
the English version of the book which was first published in Germany 
in 1931 and committed to the flames by Hitler. In its present form it 
includes two final chapters added in 1939 and an epilogue written in 
1945. 

Revolution and Counter-Revolution in China is a remarkable combination 
of historical and cultural knowledge, dialectical analysis and personal 
observations. Although the book is scientific in the examination of 
the foundation and structure of Chinese society and retains historical 
objectivity throughout, its principal thesis is political. As an eminent 
Marxist, Roy traces the entire course of social evolution to the prevailing 
mode of production and the consequent division of labour, ultimately 
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determined by primary endowments of nature. The opposition between 
Confucianism and Taoism is proven to be a reflection of the fierce class 
struggle which grew out of the dissolution of tribal society. Dealing 
with contemporary China, he flays both nationalism and communism. 
If the Kuomintang, backed by the big bourgeoisie and the foreign im- 
perialists, betrayed the national democratic revolution, the communists 
helped in the process through their tactical blunders, opportunism, and 
doctrinaire preoccupation. 

The struggle in China, as in other Asiatic countries, according to 
Mr. Roy, is not nationalism versus communism, but nationalism versus 
democracy. And the task of the revolution in the colonial and semi- 
colonial countries now is to establish radical democracy, and the author 
predicts that it is under this banner of a 20th-century Jacobinism that 
the final stages of the long fight for the freedom of the Chinese people 
will take place. 


Montreal, 1947. S. D. Ajmal 


A DICTIONARY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS. By A. M. Hyamson. 
1947. (Washington: Public Affairs Press. 353pp. $3.75 U.S.) 


The basic idea of this book is a good one. Mr. Hyamson is right 
in thinking that a single handbook in which one could find concise 
notes on a wide variety of matters relating to international affairs would 
be most useful. Countries, cities and islands of special significance, 
minority groups, conferences, treaties, agreements, and details of world 
production of many strategic materials all fall within the scope of his 
plan. 

The difficulty is that most of this information (together with much 
else) is found in any one of several excellent yearbooks. To justify the 
publication and purchase of a special volume on international affairs, the 
compiler’s work would have to be done with great care and on an 
adequate scale. In particular, he would have to make a very special 
effort to keep the text up to date. Unfortunately the present Diction- 
ary does not measure up to these standards. The population and 
production figures quoted are in almost every instance for a pre-war 
year, and no event is dealt with that is later in date than the autumn 
of 1945. There is an article on Argentina, but none on Brazil; one on 
Australia, but none on New Zealand (or on Canada, for that matter); 
one on Norway, but none on Sweden. The length of the various articles 
does not seem to bear sufficient relation to the importance of the sub- 
ject, and it is difficult to see why twice as much space should be devoted 
to India than to any other single topic. Omissions are numerous and 
occasionally glaring; there is, for instance, no reference whatever to 
UNESCO. Nor is information always easy to find, owing to the use of 
such unexpected headings as “Armistice of 1940, French.” An index 
and more frequent cross-references would have made the book much 
more convenient to use. 

The scale upon which the Dictionary has been produced is probably 
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to blame for most of these shortcomings. The format is attractive and 
the print good; but it is simply not possible to cover the field adequately 
and give the book a distinctive character and value in no more than 
353 pages. 


University of British Columbia, August 1947. W. Kaye Lamb 


THE TRADE OF NATIONS. By Michael A. Heilperin. 1947. (New York: 

Alfred A. Knopf. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 234pp. $3.50.) 

This study attempts a re-examination of the international economic 
issues of peace with the object of clarifying for the general public the 
crucial responsibilities and opportunities of the United States in the 
world economy. Dr. Heilperin’s refreshing style will no doubt help to 
make a difficult subject less baffling for even the most casual of readers. 
The study is divided into four books. Book one discusses the elementary 
principles of international trade and finance; book two explores the 
menace of economic nationalism; book three sets forth the elements of an 
international economy capable of ensuring durable peace and stable 
prosperity; and the fourth book outlines the form of American economic 
foreign policy that will lead the nations of the world into peaceful and 
prosperous ways. 

Dr. Heilperin presents a strong case for economic internationalism. 
His study therefore constitutes a timely counter-balance to the present- 
day movement towards state control of trade. It is doubtful, however, 
if this work accomplishes much more than Alvin Hansen’s America’s Role 
in the World Economy in driving home to the American people a keener 
appreciation of their country’s unique economic position and attendant 
responsibilities. For the most part Dr. Heilperin covers the same ground 
as Professor Hansen. Yet in pleading for more and wider international 
collaboration on economic questions, Dr. Heilperin makes a sensible and 
valuable shift of emphasis away from the popular but somewhat decep- 
tive idea that a high level of international trade is primarily the effect 
and not the cause of national prosperity and full employment. The 
author, on the whole, champions the noble cause of internationalism with 
admirable skill and sincerity. 


Waterloo, Ontario, August 1947. D. R. Annett 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS. By Stephen Enke and Virgil Salera. 

1947. (New York: Prentice-Hall. xii, 731pp. $5.35 U.S.) 

Professors Enke and Salera have combined their special talents to 
produce a teachable text-book in the field of international trade and 
finance. Teachers of the college course in this subject will welcome this 
addition to their tool kits. The authors manage to incorporate quite 
effectively most of the recent developments in theory and practice. 
Chapters on international equilibrium, the theory of the multiplier, 
international commodity agreements, the shortage of dollars, and the 
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International Bank and Fund, are indicative of the up-to-date treatment 
that the authors try to give this important subject. The book is con- 
veniently and logically divided into four parts: the world economy, 
international economic analysis, commercial policy, and monetary and 
financial policy. While the presentation is for the most part elementary 
and designed for the beginning student, it will have a usefulness as a 
ready reference for the more advanced student as well. This text-book 
is the product of wide and careful research, and though it is not the 
last word on the subject, it represents a considerable advance over 
existing introductory studies in this field. D. R. Annett 


THE UNITED NATIONS. By Allen W. Dulles and Beatrice Pitney Lamb. 
1946. Headline series, no. 59. (New York: Foreign Policy Association. 
96pp. 35c.) 

This booklet is an admirable brief for the United Nations. In a 
timely foreword by Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., the point is well taken 
that however serviceable the machinery of peace organization and main- 
tenance may be, it can only be as effective as the active co-operation 
and good will of its responsible personnel. 

The authors briefly trace the evolution of the Charter from the 
first “meeting of minds” in the Atlantic Conference of August, 1941, 
to the first Assembly in London in January, 1946. It is effectively por- 
trayed as man’s most hopeful effort to date to create an adjustable war- 
preventive instrument designed to serve as the core for a multiplicity of 
“specialized agencies” co-ordinated in the United Nations through the 
Economic and Social Council. 

The functioning organs of the United Nations are delineated under 
twelve headings to meet the exigencies of our time, of which there is 
“no single problem of greater magnitude than that of the control of 
atomic energy.” 

Finally, the possible metamorphosis to World government is soundly 
claimed to be attainable only through the slow evolution of political 
philosophy, on an agreed basis of delegation of national authority by each 
for the good of all. 


Lethbridge, December 1946. F. A. Rudd 
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Selected Source Material’ 


1.—Documents; State Papers; Debates and Speeches 


Documents, etc., listed here are based on official and unofficial sources Canadian 
government publications are obtainable from the King’s Printer, Ottawa, Canada; United 
States publications from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C.; United Kingdom publications from His Majesty’s Stationery Office, London, 
England; United Nations publications from the Ryerson Press, Toronto, and the Columbia 


University Press, "New York. 
Canada and Newfoundland 


Assott, Doucias. Text of an address made... over the C.B.C. network ... on 
November 17, 1947. [Re Canada’s economic situation.] (Ottawa, Dept. 
of External Affairs, Information division, Official statements and 
speeches no. 10, Nov. 18, 1947.) 


BravETTE, J. Text of a statement on the independence of Korea made on 
October 30, 1947 in the Political and security committee (committee I) 
by . . . , member of the Canadian delegation to the General Assembly of 
the United Nations. (Ottawa, Dept. of External Affairs, n.d.) 

Text of a statement on trusteeship for South West Africa made on October 

8, 1947 in the Trusteeship committee (committee IV) by ... , member of 

the Canadian delegation to the second session of the General Assembly of the 

United Nations. (Ottawa, Dept. of External Affairs, n.d.) 


Canada-Newfoundland conference. Meetings between delegates from the 
National convention of Newfoundland and representatives of the government 
of Canada, Ottawa, June 25th-September 29th, 1947: Summary of proceedings. 
(2 vols. 189, 163pp., mimeo.) 

Instey, J. L. Text of statement in connection with the Polish resolutions on the 
relations of the United Nations with Spain in the first committee of the 
United Nations Organization, November 11, 1947. (Ottawa, Dept. of 
External Affairs, Information division, Airmail bulletin, vol. V, no. 
272, Nov. 13, 1947.) 

Text of a statement made on October 14, 1947 in the Ad Hoc committee on 

Palestine by . . . , member of the Canadian delegation to the General 

Assembly of the United Nations. (Ottawa, Dept. of External Affairs, n.d.) 

Text of a statement on the admission of new members made on November 7, 
1947 in the Political and security committee by . . . , member of the 
Canadian delegation to the General Assembly of the United Nations. (Ottawa, 
Dept. of External Affairs, n.d.) 

*Editor’s Note: The source material, selected as of November 26, 1947, 
was compiled in the National Office of the Canadian Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs, on the basis of material available in the Institute library. 
Enquiries with respect to the free loan of this material are invited. 
Material listed here and in the review section may be ordered through the CIIA’s 
Literature Service at list prices; prices after list price apply only to CIIA 
members who should indicate membership when ordering. Please accompany your 
order with as full information as possible on title, author, publisher, etc. 
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—— Text of statement on the composition of the Special committee on the 
Greek border made on October 10, 1947 in the Political committee (committee 
I) by . . . , member of the Canadian delegation to the General Assembly of 
the United Nations. (Ottawa, Dept. of External Affairs, n.d.) 

—— Text of a statement on Palestine made in Plenary session on November 
26, 1947 by ..., member of the Canadian delegation to the second session 
of the General Assembly of the United Nations. (Ottawa, Dept. of Ex- 
ternal Affairs, n.d.) 

Text of a statement on the Soviet proposal for measures to be taken 

against propaganda and the inciters of a new war made on October 23, 1947 

in the Political and security committee (committee I) by . . . , member of 

the Canadian delegation to the second session of the General Assembly of the 

United Nations. (Ottawa, Dept. of External Affairs, n.d.) 

Text of a statement on the treatment of Indians in South Africa made on 
November 17, 1947 by . . . , member of the Canadian delegation to the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. (Ottawa, Dept. of External 
Affairs, n.d.) 

Kinc, W. L. MACKENZIE. Announcement on the Geneva negotiations re- 
specting tariffs and preferences. (Ottawa, Dept. of External Affairs, press 
release, unnumbered, Oct. 29, 1947.) 

Text of an address . . . over the C.B.C. . . . November 17, 1947. 

[Re the General agreement on tariffs and trade signed at Geneva, 

Oct. 30, 1947.] (Ottawa, Dept. of External Affairs, Information divi- 

sion, Official statements and speeches no. 9, Nov. 18, 1947.) 











Pearson, L. B. Text of a statement made on November 4, 1947 in Sub-com- 
mittee I of the Ad Hoc committee on Palestine by . . . , member of the 
Canadian delegation to the General Assembly of the United Nations. (Ottawa, 
Dept. of External Affairs, n.d.) 

Text of a statement made on October 18, 1947 in the Political and security 
committee (committee 1) by . . . , member of the Canadian delegation to 
the second session of the General Assembly of the United Nations. [Re 
Interim committee of the Assembly]. (Ottawa, Dept. of External 
Affairs, n.d.) 

Sr. Laurent, L. S. Text of address by ... , Secretary of State for External 
Affairs, at the dinner of the Ottawa branch of the United Nations 
Society in Canada at the Chateau Laurier on September 12, 1947. (Ottawa, 
Dept. of External Affairs, Information division, press release, un- 
numbered, Sept. 12, 1947.) 

— Text of the address made on September 18, 1947, at the opening of the 
second session of the General Assembly of the United Nations by . . . , 
Secretary of State for External Affairs and chairman of the Canadian delega- 
tion to the Assembly. (Ottawa, Dept. of External Affairs, n.d.) 

—— Tert of a statement by . . . , on the occasion of the election of Canada 
to the Security Council of the United Nations. (Ottawa, Dept. of External 
Affairs, Information division, press release no. 43, Oct. 1, 1947.) 
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Text of Canadian reply to an Argentine note concerning a declaration of pacific 
principles. (Ottawa, Dept. of External Affairs, Information division, 
press release no. 31, Sept. 4, 1947.) 


Europe 

Committee of European economic co-operation, July-September 1947. Vol. I: 
General report; Vol. II: Technical reports. 1947. (London: H.M.S.O. x, 
86; vill, 355pp. 30c, $1.00.) 

Secretary of State Marshall’s proposed statement on a European recovery program, 
presented . . . to a joint meeting of the Senate and House committees 
dealing with foreign relations (New York Times, Nov. 11, 1947, 14-15). 

Soviet objections to industrial plan for Ruhr refuted: exchange of notes between 
U.S. and U.S.S.R. (Department of state bulletin, Sept. 14, 1947, 530-31). 

Text of a communique published in the Soviet newspaper Pravda announcing that 
a conference of communist parties of nine European countries had been held in 
Poland (New York Times, Oct. 6, 1947, 3). 

Text of the report of the European conference on the Marshall plan (New York 
Times, Sept. 24, 1947, 25-8). 

Text of Secretary of Commerce Harriman’s statement on foreign aid to the Senate 
foreign relations committee (New York Times, Nov. 13, 1947, 3). 

Text of summary by the President’s committee on foreign aid of its report on 
European recovery and American help (New York Times, Nov. 9, 1947, 
54-5). 

The trial of Dragoljub-Draza Mihailovic: Stenographic Record and Documents 
from the Trial of Dragoljub-Draza Mihailovic. 1946. (Belgrade: Union of 
journalists’ assocs. of Federative people’s republic of Yugoslavia. 
556pp.) 

Palestine 

Palestine, Government of. Memorandum on the administration of Palestine 
under the mandate. 1947. (Jerusalem: The Government printer. 14pp.) 

The political history of Palestine under British administration: (memorandum by 
His Brittanic Majesty's government presented in July, 1947, to the United 
Nations Special committee on Palestine). 1947. (Published at Jerusalem. 
4lpp.) 

United Nations Special committee on Palestine: report to the General Assembly. 
Vols. I-III. (Official records of the second session of the General 
Assembly, supplement no. 11.) 1947. (Lake Success, N.Y.: United 
Nations. 65, 64, 247pp. 75c., 75c., $2.00.) 


11.—Books and Pamphlets 
United Nations 

American academy of political and social science, Philadelphia. Progress 
and prospects of the United Nations, edited by Ernest Minor Patterson. .. . 
1947. (Philadelphia: Its Annals, vol. 252, July, 1947. vii, 183pp.) 

Boyp, ANpREW Kirk Henry. United Nations organisation handbook. 1947. 
(New York: Pilot press. 210pp. $2.50.) 

Carr, WILLIAM GEorGE. One world in the making: the United Nations. 1947. 
(Boston, Toronto: Ginn. 100pp. $1.00.) 
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Canada and Newfoundland 
American academy of political and social science, Philadelphia. Features 
of present-day Canada, edited by Robert Hamilton Coats. 1947. (Philadel- 


phia: Its Annals, vol. 253, Sept., 1947. viil, 266pp.) 


Europe 
BuLAWSKI, RAJMUND German rural population 1947. (Gdansk: The 
Baltic institute. 55pp.) 
CHAMBERLIN, WILLIAM HENR European cockpit 1947. (New York, 


Toronto: Macmillan. 330pp. $4.00, members $3.20.) 

Poland: recovered territories. n.d. (Poznan: Zachodnia agencja Prasowa. 
T1pp.) 

ScuMitt, Bernapotte E., ed. Poland. 1947. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California press. 456pp. $5.00.) 

U. S. Office of military government for Germany, Economics division. 
A year of Potsdam: the German economy since the surrender. [1947.] (O.M. 
G.U.S. control office. [Washington: U.S. Government printing office. ] 
217pp. $1.25.) 

Yugoslavia, Government of the Federative people’s republic; Office of 
information. The law on the five year plan for the development of the 
national economy of the Federative people's republic of Yugoslavia in the 


period from 1947 to 1951; with speeches by Josip Broz Tito Andrija 
Hebrang . . . Boris Kidric. . . 1947. (Belgrade. 166pp.) 
Palestine 


Barsour, Nevitt. Palestine: star or crescent? 1947. (New York: Odyssey 
press. 310pp. $3.00.) 
CrossMAN, RicHArD Howarp Starrorp. Palestine mission: a personal record 
1947. (New York: Harper. Toronto: Musson. 210pp. $2.75.) 
Crum, BartteEy CAVANAUGH. Behind the silken curtain: a_ personal 
mnt of Anglo-American diplomacy in Palestine and the Middle East 


1947. (New York: Simon & Schuster. Toronto: Musson. 297pp. $3.00.) 


Esco Foundation for Palestine, Incorporated. Palestine: a study of Jewtsh, 
Arab, and British policies. 2 vols. 1947. (New Haven, Conn.: Yale univer- 
sity press. Toronto: Ryerson. $12, members $9.60.) 

FREEDMAN, Max. The United Nations and Palestine. Winnipeg free press 
pamphlet no. 14. May, 1947. (Winnipeg: Winnipeg free press. 24pp.) 

ParKESs, JAMES WriLtIAM. Emergence of the Jewish problem, 1878-1939 
Issued under the auspices of the Royal institute of international 
affairs. 1947. (London, Toronto: Oxford. 295pp. $5.00, members $4.00.) 

Prasap, BisHESHWAR. Background of the Palestine problem. 1947. (New 
Delhi: The Indian institute of international affairs. 41pp.) 
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111.—Periodical Articles 
United Nations 

Argentina and Canada elected to Security Council (United nations weekly bul- 
letin, Oct. 7, 1947, 465). 

Core, Ernest-A. Le travail des Nations-Unies (La Revue de l’Université 
Laval, oct., 1947, 122-35). 

Dean, V. M. Reform U.N. ineffective without U.S.-U.S.S.R. settlement 
(Foreign policy bulletin, Sept. 26, 1947, 1-3). 

Goopricw, Leranp M. The United Nations: its record of achievement (Foreign 
policy reports, Sept. 15, 1947, 162-72). 

Must UNO be split? (Economist, Sept. 27, 1947, 506-508). 

Progressive development of international law and its codification (Department 
of state bulletin, Oct. 12, 1947, 732-33). 

U.S.S.R. accuses “warmongers”; presents draft resolution calling for action 
(United nations weekly bulletin, Sept. 30, 1947, 420-22). 

[United Nations]: Introduction to the annual report of the Secretary-general on the 
work of the organization, 1947 (International conciliation, Sept., 1947, 
510-22). 

The United Nations General Assembly: 
second session (International conciliation, Sept., 1947, 479-509). 

Vishinsky 


its expanding role and the issues before the 


U.S. vs. Russia in U.N. Assembly: address by Marshall; reply by 
(World report, Sept. 30, 1947, 33-9). 


Canada and Newfoundland 


Canada and the Marshall offer (Economist, Sept. 6, 1947, 408-9). 

DunNcAN, I Towards a Canadian foreign policy (Canadian forum, Sept., 
Oct., 1947, 130-2, 158-9). 

Futiterton, D. H. Eighty years of foreign trade (Canadian geographical 
journal, Sept., 1947, 106-21). 

Knox, F. A. Canada’s balance of international payments, 1940 
journal of economics and political science, Aug., 1947, 345-62). 


5 (The Canadian 


Rippett, W. A. Canada and the United Nations: review article (University of 
Toronto quarterly, July, 1947, 436-42). 

SANDWELL, B. K Population: a Canadian problem (Queen’s quarterly, 
autumn, 1947, 312-22). 

STRANGE, SUSAN Newfoundland—tenth province? (World affairs. Oct.. 
1947, 376-83). 

Tuomas, A. VERNON. Northern Canada and Alaska: 
ance (World affairs, Oct., 1947, 384-92). 

TROTTER, REGINALD G The United States and Canada (reprinted from 
The United States in the postwar world, 1947, Ann Arbor, Mich., Univer- 


sity of Michigan, 105-21). 
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Europe 

BrinowEL_, P. W. M., and Digesotp, W. New aid for Europe (Foreign affairs, 
Oct., 1947, 169-86). 

De Groot, Emite. The twilight of national socialism in Germany, 1943-1945 
(International affairs, Oct., 1947, 531-45). 

Fay, Smney B. The Marshall plan (Current history, Sept., 1947, 129-34). 

Hirscu, F. E. Germany after two lost wars: the deeper problems of recon- 
struction (Current history, Sept., 1947, 149-52). 

Hirscu, Fevix E. What future for Germany? (Current history, Oct., 1947, 
204-209). 

LopBENBERG, GEORGE. German cartels today (Modern review, Aug., 1947, 
431-7). 

Molotov on the economic aid plan: statement issued July 2, 1947 (Current history, 
Aug., 1947, 105-106). 

Monck, Ciara. Problems of German re-education (Modern review, Aug., 
1947, 422-30). 

Program to ratse output of Ruhr coal: recommendations advanced as result of 
Anglo-American talks on production (World report, Sept. 23, 1947, 36-9). 

Report on the Anglo-American talks on Ruhr coal production (Department of 
state bulletin, Sept. 21, 1947, 576-84). 

TatmancE, I. D. W. Czechoslovakia: Moscow's reluctant ally (Current his- 
tory, Nov., 1947, 270-72). 

Warne, Cotston E. Economic planning in Poland (Current history, Nov., 
1947, 257-60). 

What U.S. Congress expects of Europe (World report, Sept. 30, 1947, 5-6). 


Palestine 
First reaction to Palestine partition proposals; full committee set up to study report 
(United Nations bulletin, Sept. 30, 1947, 427-8). 
Palestine: summary of current economic information [map ineluded] (Interna- 
tional reference service, Aug., 1947, 1-7). 
UNSCOP and its report (Palestine affairs, Sept., 1947, 85-93 
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